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a Y OW rnart the time has come wherein, 
Our Saviour Christ was born, 
The larders full of beef and pork, 


The garners filled with corn; 


As God hath plenty to thee sent, 
Take comfort of thy labors, 
And let it never thee repent 
To feast thy needy neighbors. 


Let fires in every chimney be, 

That people they may warm them; 
Tables with dishes covered, 

Good victuals will not harm them. 


With mutton, veal, beef, pig, and pork, 


Well furnish every board, 
Plum-pudding, furmity, and what 
Thy stock will then afford. 


Thus if thou doest, ’twill credit raise thee, 
God will thee bless, and neighbors praise thee. 


From “Poor Rosin’s ALMANACK,” 1700 
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At A time when “service to one’s country” lies close to the hearts of all our citizens, > | 
the Council announces with pardonable pride the addition of a new recruit to its 
permanent ranks. At the urgent invitation of the Board, Mr. W. J. Cairns, of 
‘Toronto, has accepted the position of Executive Treasurer of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. In this capacity, Mr. Cairns will be responsible for raising and maintaining 
the Council’s annual budget, and for supervision of all financial matters. 
“Bill” Cairns, as he is known throughout Canada, brings to this task the experi- 
ence and contacts of over forty-five years’ service with the Bell T elephone Company 
of Canada, from which he recently retired, as well as a knowledge of community 
service, to which he has devoted both time and effort. 


Born in Prescott, Ontario, and educated in Ottawa Public and High Schools, 
Mr. Cairns entered the Bell Telephone Company as Collector, working ‘his w ay up 
until he became manager at Toronto, a position he held for eleven years. Later he 
was appointed Assistant Vice-President in charge of Employees’ W elfare and Public 
Relations. 
Probably Mr. Cairns is most widely known as a Rotarian, for he has been at 
various times President of the Ottawa and Toronto Clubs, and District Governor 
of the district comprising clubs in Ontario, Quebec and New York State, as well as 
being a member of many International Committees, and Chairman of the Canadian 
Advisory Committee and of the International Boys’ Work Committee. In 1936-37 
Mr. Cairns was Canadian Director on the International Board of Rotary. 
Through the years, too, he has been identified with numerous other projects for S 4 
the betterment of our social order, and served for ten years on the Board of the 
Toronto Federation for Community Service, many of these years in the capacity 
of Vice-President. { 
The Boy Scouts movement interested Mr. Cairns and there, too, he has served 
as President of the Provincial Council, and as a member of the Dominion Executive 
Board. The Y.M.C.A. also claimed him, and Mr. Cairns was for long years a member 
of the Metropolitan Board of the Toronto Branch, and President ‘of that organiza- 
tion in the year 1937-38. 
A member of the United Church of Canada, Mr. Cairns has never been too busy 
to take an active part in the work of the church, and as in all other organizations in 
which he has been interested, he has held many important offices there too. 
Thus, the Board of the Canadian Welfare Council has chosen as their Executive 
Treasurer a man who has a knowledge both of the organization and administration 
of community work, and our associates throughout Canada will, we know, join the 
Council in extending to Mr. Cairns our best wishes for a happy and successful 
venture. 
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The Welfare Sector of the Home Front 


ARTHUR B. PURVIS 


of democracy. It is a measure of the value we set upon our free- 

dom that we are, to the last man, grimly and wholeheartedly 
willing to subject ourselves to the horror that is modern w arfare 
rather than relinquish the way of life that is democracy. 


O UR Empire with its allies is engaged in war for the preservation 


Victory will be our most urgent consideration until it is achieved, 
but our end will not be attained if victory is won in this generation and 
democracy is lost in the next: and it will be a tragic fiasco if, while we 
fight to preserve certain ideals on the field of battle, we fail to keep 
them alive behind the lines. For democracy and war are mutually 
inimical and I believe conscious effort will be necessary to preserve 
basic sanities through the period we are entering. In Canada particu- 
larly, with our enviable degree of relative safety, we should not shirk 
this duty. 

Although democracy represents a conviction within us that goes 
too deep for words we should, perhaps, attempt to define it so as not to 
lose its other implications in our preoccupation with the primary 
necessity for victory. Its essence is the recognition of the individual 
as a developing person instead of as a cog in the wheel of state, owing 
to individual state leaders a blind obedience. 


More, democracy is, as it seems to me, a way of life founded upon 
simple things; the sanctity of the family and the home; the right of each 
to develop unhampered and to see his children so develop; the desire 
for higher standards of living, and culture for all; the protection of the 
weak by the strong; tolerance, justice and kindliness,; and personal and 
national integrity; a life founded on principle not on opportunism. We 
are willing to send our aviators into the battle sky not to win a war, 
but to preserve a way of life that seems to us gracious and good. 


Perhaps the greatest long term contribution we in Canada can 
offer to the Empire and to humanity is the preservation of these simple 
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values and surely at the same time a sane and normal home front will 
be invaluable support to our fighting forces. 


All the good elements in every Canadian community will work 
toward this stabilization. 


Democracy is sturdy. Depression threatened it and democracy 
saved itself by virtue of its own credo that the strong must help the 
weak, that homes must be saved, that children must be cared for, that 
friendliness and generosity must prevail. Much of this was accomplished 
through the medium of social services. Just credit should be paid to 
social workers who have carried on kindly and quietly through the 
past decade, restoring courage and bolstering morale so that today all 
classes stand together, united, loyal, strong and capable of great resolve. 


We may do well to revalue social services in relation to the present 
emergency. 


The contribution of our own Federated Charities may be seen by 
anyone who visits the headquarters of their various services. Here a 
group of young girls are taught the arts of home- -making, there a group 
of young ‘boys learn skilful use of tools. Here a family is subsidized to 
hold it together; there a blind man is taught to be self-supporting. Here 
are free nursing care and free health services; there are comfortable 
homes and careful training for homeless children—the generation who 
must carry the torch of democracy when peace is established again. 
Everyw here are efforts to build good citizens of sturdy character, 
respecting their own rights and those of others. In sum, in the “dead 
end” streets of our City where undermining influences can be most 
treacherous, we find the Welfare Services in simple friendly ways 
strengthening the morale of our people. 


A nation’s courage and staying power rest on such humdrum 
things as health and enough to eat and faith in the humanity of its 
leaders. In the time ahead let us ensure that all of us have health 
protection and enough to eat and faith in the humanity of the regime 
under which we live. 


And may the civilian welfare services be enabled to carry on in 
maintaining the home front and in preserving the simple things we 
value more than life. 





Henry Esson Young 


N THE last three years the Canadian Welfare Council has suffered 
I heavily in the loss of many of those associated in its development 
from its creation in 1920. No more stalwart friend could have 
dropped from the fighting ranks at this time than Dr. H. E. Young, 
vice president of the Council and, since 1916, medical health officer 
of British Columbia, who died in Victoria on October twenty-fourth. 


Dr. Young was one of those rare people, a pioneering spirit with 
practical administrative gifts who lived to see his vision justified in 
his own day. Endowed w vith fine presence, a charming personality, and 
keen mind, Henry Eulas Young had the benefit of their maturing in 
two of our greatest universities, Queen’s in the liberal arts, and McGill 
in medicine. He was one of the two last survivors of the historic 
Queen’s rugby team, which, under Guy Curtis conquered Yale in the 
days when the world was young. In those days, adventure was in the 
air, and upon graduation, Dr. Young, at the turn of the century, 
trekked into the far north of British Columbia, making Atlin his head- 
quarters as a gold prospector. But the call of new population in need 
of succouring in sickness and distress, proved the stronger tug, and he 
soon reverted to his medical practice. In 1903, he was elected to the 
Legislature for his own riding, and, a short time later, became Minister 
of Education and Provincial Secretary, which portfolios he held until 
1916. In that time, he developed the most extensive health education 
service in the schools of any province, and was indefatigable in the 
furtherance of a general programme of welfare and women’s services 
throughout British Columbia. The Women’s Institutes knew him as 
their oldest and doughtiest friend. The University of British Columbia 
revered him as its early champion and unchanging crusader, while 
many hospitals, public health departments, sanatorium and the solarium 
in the coast province were glad to honour him as their founder. His 
knowledge and reputation placed a premium on his service, far beyond 
his own province. In the American Public Health Association, the 
American College of Physicians and Surgeons, the Canadian Medical 
Association, the Canadian Public Health Association, he held high 
office and honours through the years. He was not without honour, in 
his own country, where he was the only surviving member of the 
original Dominion Health Council and still a voice at authority heard 
with respect in medical, public health and social welfare circles. 


In Dr. Young there died a courteous gentleman, a scholarly 
physician, a clear-sighted and public spirited citizen of Canada. His 
province and his country are the poorer for his passing, but forever 
the richer for his living. May the sod rest lightly on as gallant a fighter 
and as true a friend as has ever graced Canadian public life. —C.W. 
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On the Air 


HE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL, as part of its work in watching 
over the welfare of the Community Fund organizations in 
Canada, arranged three broadcasts for Sunday, October 8th, to 
inaugurate the fall Campaigns. For many years the Council has panne 
the importance of these Campaigns in ‘all communities throughout 
the Dominion, and it is no small tribute to the success of its efforts that 
it was able to enlist the active co-operation of three such outstanding 
citizens as the Chief Justice of Canada, and the Chief Justices of 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia, who participated in this year’s 
inaugural broadcast. 

Under the title “Civilian Welfare Services”, Sir Joseph Chisholm, 
Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, opened the short series, reminding his 
listeners that the Community Chests had accomplished a great work in 
co-ordinating welfare services, and that the time was now at hand to 
support them, as the war might make the call more urgent than in the 
past. Economic conditions are, for many people, likely to change for 
the worse, and distress may become more acute, it was pointed out. 
“There is some danger that the war may be our sole pre- occupation 
and that we may not hear, as we should, the call of the less exciting 
obligations which we must discharge”, in stated. “Without abating in 
the least our support of public authority, we must not forget our duty 
to the poor, the sick, the destitute, the underprivileged, to all those who 
are ‘casualties’ in life’s grim battle. The aged and the young, in short 
those who cannot help themselves, are the objects of our solicitude. 
They have to be fed and clothed, and given so far as possible, some of 
the amenities of normal civilized life.” And the closing challenge to the 
radio audience was: “Our people have not failed hitherto, nor, I 
believe, is there any ground to fear that in circumstances more dire, 
they will fail in the performance of a great duty.” 


The Right Honourable Sir Lyman Duff, Chief Justice of Canada, 
presented an appeal which was destined to impress on all Canadians 
the responsibilities and problems facing them in to-day’s great struggle 
for the maintenance of those traditional rights of every Britisher. 


The Chief Justice stressed the need for continuance of the services 
built up over the years, emphasizing the fact that all our fortitude, all 
our courage and our capacity as a people for personal self-devotion, 
would be called on in the coming struggle. “Those services which we 
have maintained as essential to community life in times of peace cannot 
be abandoned, but must be steadied and must be strengthened to with- 
stand the shock of war. The rates of pay and the dependents’ 
allowances instituted for the fighting forces are generous, and there 
may not be the same need among soldiers’ dependents as in the last 
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war. But, with the enlistment of men, and the resulting dislocation of 
family life, new problems will arise. Our unemployables will still be 
with us. The separation of working mothers from their families, the 
transfer of youth to industrial centres from less populous areas must 
be dealt with; and the planning and co-ordination of effort alone will 
involve heavy demands on the time and strength of those who are in 
charge of the community services throughout the country. 


“These services which have been endeavouring to give succour to 
those in need of it in times of peace, plead with you now for continued 
understanding and support. They are vastly encouraged by the 
message from His E xcellency the Governor General of Canada, which 
it is my privilege to read to you: 


‘It will soon be my duty to appeal to the people of Canada to 
support the various benevolent activities called forth by the crisis. But 
now I would appeal to those civilian w elfare services which must 
go on whether our country is at peace or war. Poverty and distress we 
have always with us, and their relief is a primary duty whatever other 
duties we may be forced to assume. Moreover, there will be much 
need of ‘re-conditioning’ before certain classes of our people can meet 
that keying up of production which war demands. Also, we must 
not, in the strain of a new war, forget the needs of the Veterans of the 
last war. So I confidently appeal to the people of Canada to maintain 
those voluntary charities which are essential both to the success of our 
war effort and to our normal community life’.” 


Lastly, there followed the thought-provoking talk of Chief Justice 
Morrison, of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, who in his 
opening remarks said that on this eve of Thanksgiving Day, ties of 
home and family would be uppermost in our minds, although a dark 
shadow had been cast by the realities of war. But we were fortunate in 
Canada to have a splendid network of voluntary welfare agencies, 
competent and ready to assume the new burdens which w ould be 
imposed on them. To quote from this brief speech: “The lessons of the 
last Great War are still sadly fresh in memory. Little of our present 
welfare work existed in 1914-18. Distress among our civil population 
had to be beaten back when emergencies were already upon us. We had 
little experience and few organizations to deal with them. From those 
chaotic conditions, we have witnessed the growth of health and 
welfare work in these past twenty years. 


“The efficient organizations we now have will be a bulwark in our 
present struggle, for it is one in which we are told that every human 
resource may be needed, and must be conserved. We may not feel early 
the real havoc of war. Civilian life will not change abruptly for the 
Canadian people. But the weight of responsibility upon each one of us 
will be immeasurably greater. We have learned even in peace how 
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costly it is to neglect our welfare responsibilities. We cannot afford to 
neglect them now. 


“There are thousands of children in Canada who have been 
deprived, through other circumstances than war, of the security and 
protection of their own fathers and mothers. Our aid to the sick and 
handicapped is restoring lives to useful service. Our young people need 
leadership and training as they never have before. The new strains 
upon civilian life; especially in ‘homes deprived of husbands, fathers or 
sons, will add to the work of the welfare agencies. Then there are 
those who might be expected to man our industries and defences now, 
who have been rendered unfit by long idleness and handicap. For them 
work of reconstruction must be quickened. 


“Unfortunately the funds of our welfare agencies were hardly 
sufficient in peace time. They will need our generous support to carry 
on this winter. In their splendid voluntary committees, equipment, 
and staff, we have a substantial resource that scarcely existed twenty- 
five years ago. It is our good fortune to have such organizations at 
the service of our country. It is our patriotic duty to give generously 
to their appeals, to assure them, too, of our moral support and our 
willing volunteer assistance, if need be, in the heavy duties they 
must face.” 


After such an inspiring send-off, collectors from coast to coast 
might well set out, fortified with the knowledge that their paths had 
been blazed by worthy and honourable men, and that subscribers 
would be ready and willing to give understandingly for the continu- 
ation of those essential services for which our organizations carry 
responsibility. 





Voluntary Service Registration Bureau 


BrecausE many members of the Government and the Departments of 
Public Service were receiving offers of service in the present emergency 
from individuals, and it was difficult for the Departments addressed to 
determine what branch of the Public Service was best equipped to 
utilize these offers, the Voluntary Service Registration Bureau has been 
established by Order in Council and entrusted to the Department of 
State. Its function is “to direct and have general control of the tabula- 
tion, organization and co-ordination of all voluntary offers of service 
for the defence of Canada, and such other activities as may be decided 
upon in relation to the state of war now existing”. 


Letters addressed to the Voluntary Service Registration Bureau, 
Ottawa, will be acknowledged promptly. At present steps are being 
taken to tabulate names and addresses, and any special technical quali- 
fications or training of registrants. 


The Business Man’s Point of View 


HE CANADIAN WELFARE CounciL publishes the following letter 

from The Canadian Chamber of Commerce which is addressed 

to the Member Boards and Chambers throughout Canada under 

date of November 3rd, 1939, believing that readers will be interested 

in the very real interest the Chamber is taking in the present situation 
in Canada: 

“The War Charities Act, passed at the special session of Parlia- 
ment, prohibits the raising of war charity funds except by authorization 
of the Secretary of State. This measure was adopted with a view to 
forestalling persons from taking unfair advantage of the emotions 
created by war and of preventing abuses by promoters of alleged 
charities. Up to the present nearly sixty charity projects have been 
authorized. A list of these has been sent you by Ottawa. It will be 
observed that as the Canadian Red Cross Society Fund has been 
registered, local units of that internationally recognized organization 
only require headquarters’ authorization of the Red Cross Society 
itself. 


“It is suggested that the necessary registration forms for war 
charities be made available locally through | your office. A copy of the 
War Charities Act and a registration form are enclosed. These forms 
may be secured from Mr. W. G. Gunn, War Charities Branch, Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. By prov iding your members 
with such co-operation there will be an opportunity for your Board 
to serve in an advisory capacity and to keep itself informed of local 
war effort. 


“After all, it is the business man who will be called upon to sponsor 
and support these special patriotic appeals and it would appear logical 
that our local business organizations should give some leadership to 
the forwarding of meritorious campaigns. 


“The local work of caring for soldiers’ dependents has consider- 
ably changed since the last war. Soldiers’ pay and dependents’ allow- 
ances are now higher than in the former War and therefore the financial 
need is not as great. Moreover, in this war, separation allowances begin 
when the soldier enlists, whereas in 1914 they began only when the 
soldier went overseas. A further consideration at the present time is 
that before the soldier’s dependents can draw allowances, the soldier 
must allot one-half of his army pay to the support of his family. 
Because of these factors, the needs of soldiers’ dependents have changed 
from primarily financial problems to those which are personal and social. 


“Apart from the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, the Y.M.C.A., 
c., there was in 1914-18 relatively little organized work such as we 
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now have in many centres through Community Chests and other Social 
Agencies. Such volunteer groups as Federated Charities, Councils of 
Social Agencies, Women’s Organizations, etc., function efficiently in 
most centres across Canada, and their lication local and _ national 
services, it would seem, could now be reoriented to include much of 
the welfare work necessitated by enlistments. 


“The inadvisability of duplicatory effort in the voluntary caring 
for our soldiers and their dependents is evident. It would seem that 
there is need at the present time for a responsible voluntary body to 
survey and co-ordinate the whole question of war welfare work. The 
setting up, for instance, of a Common National Council of Wartime 
Welfare Services is now being strongly urged by many responsible 
parties, who see the need for co-ordination in this field. This co-ordi- 
nation would also mean that the money generously given to war 
campaigns on the home front will be spent efficiently and conserved. 
With this proposal our Executive agree. 


“Social welfare activities hardly come within the normal scope 
of the Board of Chamber programme. In view, however, of the war 
emergency, of the probable unnecessary growth of multiple patriotic 
appeals, of the considered opinion of authorities in the social welfare 
field, and of the fact that business men will be the main source of 
revenue for the various special wartime funds, the Executive of the 
Canadian Chamber are of the opinion that the foregoing statement will 
be of suggestive service to you and your community. 

“May I also call your attention to an article which will be pub- 
lished in the forthcoming November number of “Canadian Business”’,* 
in which this whole question of domestic wartime services is compre- 
hensively set forth.” 


"Eprror’s Note: Reprints of this article “Wanted: Organization and Co- 
ordination in Voluntary War Service” are available from our Council office. G.P. 





Lamps of Hope 


THe Canadian scene is so close to those of us who are now thinking in 
terms of the welfare of our citizens, that it may be timely to present 
a few impressions gleaned from our neighbours to the south, whose 
“Mobilization for Human Needs” comes at the same period as our 
own community fund campaigns. In his radio talk to the nation, on 
the eve of the drives, the President of the United States declared, 
“The family is the basis of society as we know it, and it must be 
preserved as an institution if democracy is to be perpetuated. Com- 
munity Chests, with their special responsibility to bring cheer and 
comfort to individuals and families made desolate by want and poverty, 
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constitute our Home Front. This,’ Mr. Roosevelt said, “must be 
preserved at all hazards. The mission of the Community Chest is the 


adjustment of maladjusted families, the tiding over of crises in family 
life.” 


And in reply, Mr. Charles P. Taft points out that the community 
chests are only to a limited degree dispensers of relief. “We are con- 
structive agencies, rebuilders of family life, builders of character for 
dependent children, and for all boys and girls, rich and poor, builders 
of health for the whole community. You are on the very battle front 
of the real war of to-day, the fight to establish social responsibility and 
regard for human personality, the fight to maintain the very founda- 
tions of democracy.” 


In a world shaken with travail, where people are ground by 
despair and there is no peace, is there any greater thing than to keep 
burning what Mr. Roosevelt calls “the lamps of hope” ? Perhaps we in 
Canada will need to think often of those lamps of hope in the days 
to come. 


(Eprror’s Note: We are indebted to Mr. Allen Burns, of Community Chests 
and Council, Inc., for sending us reprints of these addresses.) 





Citizen’s Advice Bureaux 


PLANS HAVE been prepared by the National Council of Social Service 
during the past few months for setting up citizens’ advice bureaux in 
London and the larger cities and towns in England, with the approval 
of the Ministry of Health and the Lord Privy Seal. 


At these bureaux it will be possible to get advice about the family 
and personal problems and difficulties which will face people in time 
of war. The bureaux main purpose will be to advise applicants as to 
which national or local government departments or to which voluntary 
organizations they should apply in their particular difficulty. It is 
expected that the local and national authorities will find the bureaux 
of great value as centres to which they can refer cases needing advice 
or help from voluntary sources. While, therefore, the bureaux will 
act mainly as clearing houses, they will, where necessary, try to take 
action themselves to meet applicants’ needs. 


Cases are likely to include difficulties due to damage to houses 
through air bombardment, provision for children, invalids or old 
people whose guardians have been called away or become casualties, 
problems of getting into touch with relations in other parts of the 
country, information about hostel, canteen and other welfare facilities, 
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difficulties connected with payment of separation allowances and 
pensions, and similar matters. 


The bureaux are being organized locally by voluntary social 
service bodies, and there will be at least one bureau in each local 
government area. So far as possible each bureau will be under the 
control of trained social workers, assisted by voluntary helpers. 

The Canadian Welfare Summary hopes to have further informa- 
tion available as to operation and effectiveness of these Bureaux for 
the next issue. 


Business as Usual 


A sPEcIAL department of the Ministry of Information has been created 
by the British Government, to maintain close touch with Voluntary 
Societies, and to enlist the assistance of these societies in helping to 
distribute Ministry of Information material, and to provide for speakers, 
poster sites, display windows, etc. 

The following letter, addressed to voluntary agency officers, 
deserves consideration in our own Dominion! 


Ministry of Information, Senate House, 
London University Buildings, 
Malet Street, W.C.1. 
19th September, 1939. 


Dear Madam, 


From information that has reached us it would appear that many 
adult Educational activities carried out under the auspices of Educa- 
tional Authorities, Voluntary Societies and different organisations have 
either been cancelled or much curtailed. 


I am writing to all those principally concerned to ask their co- 
operation in maintaining as active a programme as possible under war 
time conditions. We attach great importance to the normal continu- 
ation of all types of classes and lectures, however small the group. 


Yours faithfully, 


Joun Hirton, Director of Home Publicity. 
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Cardinal Principles in War Time 
Welfare 


HE representatives of Canadian Community Chests and Councils, 

in session in Ottawa, on October 6th, adopted two cardinal 

principles as axiomatic in the best mobilization of resources 
at this time: 


1. That insofar as possible all existing services should be utilized 
to the utmost; adaptations made where necessary and possible, 
and new services or personnel created only w here unavoidable, 
and then only for the purpose and length of time indicated by 
the special need or circumstance. 

2. That, in existing or new services, the necessity of utilizing 
experienced and qualified personnel in all investigation, 
advisory, and supervisory work concerned with the individual 
problems of soldiers’ families or dependents should be stressed, 
and volunteer and inexperienced help be entrusted with such 
difficult and delicate responsibilities, only under direction. 


Areas of Service 


Areas of service in which their member agencies were immediately 
concerned, because of their already established and continuing services 
there, were defined as three: 


1. Services for the dependents of enlisted men: 


(i) individual service in the meeting of material needs, but 
more particularly in the ‘dividend counselling, advisory 
and friendly guidance known as ‘case-work’, this including 
necessary social inv estigation. 


(ii) continuing health services in hospital and home. 


(iii) group work in the provision of leisure time and recreation 
services, etc., in the community. 


2. The usual welfare and community services of all kinds, for 
civilians, but with recognition of the fact that the production 
of munitions, and the speeding up, possibly on a large scale 
basis, of agricultural production, will undoubtedly precipitate 
both the occurrence and extent of problems of particular type, 
especially among young people. These, it was felt, would call 
for adaptations and extension in existing services. 
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3. Arising out of these problems and other considerations, services 
in community consultation and planning on a basis of co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination, nationally and locally. 


In these three areas, particularly, the existing social services, 
experienced in the peace time administration of welfare services, felt 
that they had a legitimate duty and responsibility, since their resources 
could be utilized in meeting many of the needs, occasioned in these 
three categories, particularly, and since from their experience, contri- 
butions of value could undoubtedly be made in the creation of any 
necessary new services, or in the meeting of welfare problems, brought 


about directly by war. 


Services for Special War Time Needs 

Recognized as in another area, were those special war services 
which do not primarily concern the existing agencies whose duty is 
to hold the welfare sector of the home front. But the existing agencies 
felt that their resources and personnel could be of help i in advancing 
and strengthening war effort, and in clearing in financial appeals and 
service. 

Welfare Services in this area of special war needs, appeared to 

include: 

1. Canteen, recreation and general activities for men on active 
service, at home or elsewhere. These services would naturally 
rest for direction and co-ordination within the official duties of 
the Department of Defence. 


2. Supplementary supplies, and extras in the way of comforts for 
enlisted men—these, too, would have to go through military 
channels and the official Departments of Government, though 
the responsibility of their provision and collection within 
Canada, and their transportation to the Army Supply Corps in 
field or hospital would rest with the Red Cross, in collaboration 
with various co-operating agencies. 


Hospital comforts, extra supplies, surgical and medical extras, 
etc., for the sick and wounded, which rest definitely upon the 
Red Cross Society, in collaboration with the official Depart- 
ments of Government. 


we 


4. Services for refugees, and civilians in invaded areas, again a 
definite responsibility of the Red Cross Society. C.W. 
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Peace-time and War Services in 


Three Cities 


HE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL is aware that many Councils of 
Social Agencies and other groups in various Canadian communi- 
ties are concerned with the problem of the co-ordination of war 
and peace-time welfare services, and in order to clarify to some degree 
the possibilities extant for such co-ordination, publishes below outlines 
of tentative plans drafted by Toronto, Vancouver and Hamilton, in 
the belief that they may help to form a basis for discussion in other 
centres throughout Canada. 


Toronto Is Ready To Go 


A memorandum prepared by Miss Kathleen Gorrie, Executive 
Secretary of the Welfare Council of Toronto, outlines plans for a 
Central Bureau to co-ordinate the records of services given to soldiers’ 
dependents i in any community, and to ensure that all such requests for 
service are dealt with and accepted by some organization. 


“The principle that existing organizations should be used to pro- 
vide specialized and skilled advice and assistance to soldiers and their 
dependents, should the need arise, has, it would appear, been accepted 
by the Government, veteran’s organizations and other groups concerned 
with the well- -being of the enlisted men and their families. The existing 
agencies, however, must not only be concerned that existing services 
should be used, but with how those services are to be used and the 
extent to which they are likely to be used. 


“In order to determine the nature and extent of the problems 
presented in the soldiers’ families and the best possible methods of 
meeting the needs, and in order that there should be no need, requiring 
skilled services, left unmet, it would appear to be essential that all 
services be cleared through some central source, at least in large 
communities where there is a diversity of services. This would not 
mean that the men or their families should be expected to take their 
problems first to a Central Bureau, but rather that they should go to 
the person closest to them, whether or not it be their officer, a consul- 
tation bureau provided by a veteran’s organization, or the social 
worker or agency with w hom they have already had some contact. 
This person or organization would then refer the ‘problem to a central 
source, if they desired to know the appropriate agency to meet the 
need, or if the need were already being met, would report the service 
being provided to the central organization in order that a record of it 
could be kept. 
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“If there is a haphazard method of referral to the existing agencies 
there is a very real danger that some cases may slip through and not be 
properly taken care of. For this reason a central referral and fact- 
finding service would not merely undertake to refer cases to appro- 
priate agencies but would keep a ‘record of such referrals and check on 
them, to make sure that the agency to which each soldier’s dependent 
was referred had accepted responsibility , as it is possible that an agency 
might, after investigation of a situation, decide that another agency 
was better equipped to give the required service. In such passing on of 
cases the situation is sometimes not satisfactorily dealt with, it “falls 
between two stools”. Obviously, this would be most unfortunate in 
the case of a soldier’s dependent. 


“There will inevitably be occasional differences of opinion between 
soldiers or their dependents and the agencies who are endeavouring to 
help them, as to when or what assistance is to be given, or how much 
should be given. A Central Bureau, not connected with any one 
organization, would be in a good position to advise or make decisions 
in all such issues, and, if a fund is created to provide financial assistance 
to meet special needs, the bureau could be the medium through which 
applications for such assistance could be referred. The individual 
agency might, in this way, be protected from unjustified criticism. 


“A bureau, would in this way serve a three-fold purpose (1) it 
would protect the soldiers’ dependents, (2) it would protect the social 
agencies and (3) it would furnish information as to the extent and 
character of the services needed and being provided to soldiers’ 
dependents. 


“It is apparent that where there is a Council of Social Agencies 
that the council is the logical organization to set up such a bureau for 
the following reasons: — 


“1. A ‘war problems bureau’ could be set up within a few days 
as the Council office could be used and a skilled social worker made 
available temporarily on a volunteer basis. It could be decided later, 
when there would be some information available, as to the extent and 
character of the problems, whether or not the bureau should be trans- 
ferred to a Patriotic Fund or other fund raising group. 


“2. A central clearing or referral bureau is frequently a part of 
a council’s service. It would be desirable to have such a service in 
peace time. If it were provided during the war for soldiers’ dependents 
it could naturally be continued (indeed it might be broadened almost 
at once to include civilian problems ) after the war is over, as the public 
would have become familiar with it as a council service, whereas, if it 
was set up under a Patriotic Fund it would be likely to be discontinued 
when the fund ceased to be needed after the war. 
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“3. Under the council there would be more likelihood of the 
bureau being used as a community planning service—to gauge unneces- 
sary duplication and overlapping of services, or to discover gaps in 
services, as this is the purpose for which the council exists and it has 
experience in community organization. 


“4. The Central Bureaux on War Problems in England which 
provide .a similar clearing, co-ordinating and study programme, are 
organized under the National Council for Social Service and are set 
up locally, we understand, under Councils of Social Agencies where 
such councils exist. 


“A central bureau could only be effective if it were set up after 
consultation with, and approval of, all the groups likely to be referring 
or reporting to it.” 


In Toronto a committee of the Welfare Council is working out 
procedures and forms and it is likely that the bureau will be in operation 
within a few weeks. Such a scheme seems to merit the study of all our 
social agencies. 


Vancouver's Co-ordinating Council for War Work 
and Civilian Services 

Since the latter part of September, when at the invitation of the 
Vancouver Council of Social Agencies, some forty-three organizations 
and public bodies met to discuss the formation of a central clearing 
committee for effective co-ordination of war-time and civilian welfare 
work, Vancouver has been working on plans for a central set-up, and 
the Co- -ordinating Council for War Work and Civilian Services has 
just come into being. The preliminary Committee, charged with the 
responsibility of working out an effective plan, has conferred with 
representatives of men’s and women’s clubs, war service organizations, 
welfare agencies, churches, and public bodies, as well as with Brigadier- 
General W. W. Foster, Director of Auxiliary Services, and his repre- 
sentatives, and the plan of organization is now fairly complete. 


It is agreed that the new Council shall be set up informally at the 
resent time, and shall be kept sufficiently flexible in its organization 
to be readily adaptable to changing situations. Three outstanding 
purposes of such a clearing council will be an attempt to define prob- 
lems now existing, and to anticipate other problems which might have 
a bearing on welfare programmes for war-time needs; to suggest ways 
in which the resources and personnel of existing agencies might be used 
to the maximum in all programmes; and to enable welfare agencies, 
special war services and volunteer groups, to clear their plans, assess 
needs, and establish co-operative services. 
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Already it has been suggested by officers of several organizations 
that there is need for a general clearing house to prevent duplication 
in programmes, and to effect joint planning, and there is a further 
suggestion that a thorough study of problems affecting, or likely to 


affect, families and children, or general health standards, should be 
instituted. 


In order to make such discussions less cumbersome, it. is suggested 
that representatives of organizations should be asked to meet in separate 
conference groups, and that persons who are in a position to give 
valuable advice be invited to participate. From the preliminary review 
by these groups, it may be determined that these, or similar committees, 
should be constituted as continuing units which would form the 
working basis for the proposed organization. This division would 
provide a broad base for active participation by the numerous groups 
which would be drawn in, and would tend to assure a practical 


approach to the range of subjects likely to be presented for discussion 
or action. 


The following committees have been recommended as forming 
the basis of the Council—a committee for counselling service and help 
to soldiers’ dependents and families especially affected by the war; a 
war time health measures’ committee, including venereal disease 
control, nutrition, and family budgetting in its programme; one dealing 
with special problems of child care, including that of refugee children; 
a recreation and auxiliary services’ committee for the prov ision of 
comforts, etc. to enlisted men; a committee on special training projects 
for civilian emergency w ork: an Information Bureau committee for 
general enquiries; and one to give constructive affect and local inter- 
pretation to the essential purposes of the War Charities Act. 


The Executive Committee will be composed of the chairman or 
other designated officers of the several sections, together with repre- 
sentatives of certain organizations to be designated by the Director 
of Auxiliary Services, and several additional members drawn from 
public bodies, the Council of Social Agencies, and the Red Cross, in 
consultation with other war service organizations. 


The Council of Social Agencies will provide secretarial and ad- 
ministrative service, with the assistance of voluntary secretaries. 


Hamilton Looks Ahead Too 


Hamilton, too, has studied the local situation, and in consultation 
with service clubs, welfare organizations, churches, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the proper military authorities, the Hamilton Soldiers’ 
Advisory Council has been approved by Col. C. R. Hill, area com- 
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mandant of Military District No. 2, and is charged with the duty of 
fusing into one co-operative effort, the welfare activities of all groups 
for the benefit of the soldiers in the district. The Committee plans call 
for a set-up of various sub-committees, each one dealing with one 
phase of the welfare or entertainment work, thus co-ordinating services, 
although agencies will retain their own identity and individuality. 





Welfare Services for Dependents 
of Enlisted Men 


ERVICES TO the dependents of enlisted men will obviously develop 
S along two lines,—the natural and largely spontaneous offers of 

different community groups to “do something” for soldiers’ wives 
and children and dependents, including visiting in the homes, and the 
actual services of investigation, supervision and follow-up which rest 
definitely, under legislation and regulations, with the Dependents’ 
Allowance Board in the Department of National Defence. 


General Offers of Welfare Services 
for Soldiers’ Families 


These will arise locally, or along general and inclusive lines, in 
offers made to the Department of National Defence. Here, Brigadier 
W. W. Foster has been named Director of Auxiliary Services, to deal 
with all offers to the Department of Defence of services auxiliary to 
official action, on behalf of enlisted men at home or abroad, and on 
behalf of their dependents. 


In each Military District, Brigadier Foster has named Area Com- 
mandants who will be similarly entrusted with efforts in the correlation 
of auxiliary services. 


Representations were early made to Brigadier Foster that any 
offers of services touching the home and dependents of the enlisted 
man, since these families and dependents were continuing to live their 
lives in the ordinary community, should, as far as possible, be routed 
through existing social agencies and correlated as part of the general 
community services. Brigadier Foster had already decided upon such 
lines of policy, and, consequently, he has communicated with all Area 
Commandants suggesting that, wherever local Councils of Social 
Agencies exist or similar clearing bodies, the Area Commandant should 
communicate with them relative to having all offers of service for 
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soldiers’ dependents go through and form part of the existing social 
services in that community. Similarly, where District Officers Com- 
manding may find men with problems of a general nature, the refer- 
ence will be, as far as possible, to Councils of Social Agencies and 
existing services. 


Investigation, Supervision and Follow-up 
with Soldiers’ Dependents 


In respect to this phase of work, an administrative body, the 
Dependents’ Allowances Board, has been set up, governed by detailed 
regulations, and to this Board will come the individual applications of 
the soldier for allowances for his dependents. 


In respect to allowances for a wife and children, the procedure 
has been adopted of automatic payment on the basis of the man’s repre- 
sentations in his application claim before the paymaster of his unit. 
The application comes forward to the officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for payment, and the Treasury Department, through its local 
officers, is verifying birth and marriage certificates, and will continue 
payment on these verifications for the next few months, in order to 
eliminate, as far as possible, any delay or distress, and to deal with the 
heavy mass of applications as expeditiously as possible. At the end of 
six months, or at such intervening time as opportunity may offer, such 
review as is indicated as necessary will take place in respect to these 
cases. 


Purely Service Requests 


Consequently, it is altogether likely that, in respect to their 
families and children, individual soldiers will be bringing problems to 
their District Officers Commanding, and individual dependents will 
be writing to the central Dependents’ Allowance Board with individual 
problems. These references, however, will likely be largely a matter 
of service. 


The Canadian Welfare Council has arranged, by military districts, 
a list of social agencies in the family and child protection field which 
are in a position to give the same service to a soldier’s dependent as is 
given on reference of any problem from an employer, a church, or a 
private individual. 


Actual Investigation Procedures and Services 


In respect to all claims for allowances by soldiers, on behalf of 
dependents other than a wife and children, the situation is again 
different. 
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Briefly, the policy being followed is that a man is entitled to 
claim for three dependents,—a wife and two children under sixteen 
to seventeen years of age; a wife, one child, and another dependent, 
a wife and two other dependents, etc.,—the general rule being that the 
maximum claim to the maximum amount will be paid in respect to an 
aggregate of three dependents only. 


For all dependents other than a wife and children, the allowance 
claim will be filled out by the man, but, while assigned pay will begin 
immediately, no allowance claim will be paid until after consideration 
and investigation by the Board. These claim forms will be forwarded 
by the local unit to the Dependents’ Allowance Board at Ottawa. They 
will be there examined and superficial claims eliminated. Immediate 
investigation will be required for those claims which will be entertained. 


In this, the Department of Defence will utilize the existing offices 
and resources of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National 
Health in respect to urban centres, and the Soldiers’ Settlement Board 
of the Department of Mines and Resources in respect to rural cases, 
to the limits of their facilities. These services all wheel into action 
immediately. 


In co-operation with representative social agencies across Canada, 
the Canadian Welfare Council has given the Dominion authorities 
assurance of the fullest collaboration of local voluntary services, in any 
way in which they can be useful in the development of investigation 
and service. 

C.W. 


More and Better Interpretation 


Never in the history of social work, have we had such an opportunity 
to interpret to the man in the street the problems and complexities of 
our work, and of the people whom we serve. With war agencies being 
created and the inevitable confusion resulting from the mass of services 
in our communities, social workers have a challenge and a responsibility 
which they must face thoughtfully and intelligently. 


Now is the time to plan a sensible, forthright programme of 
interpretation, presenting in easy-to-understand facts and figures the 
policies and aims of peace-time services, the limitations and bulwarks 
of our defences. 


The Canadian Welfare Council is anxious to co-operate with 
communities in helping to build up comprehensive interpretation, and 
its services are at your disposal for consultation and advice. 
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A Common Council on Welfare Services 


in War Time 


RISING FROM deliberations of the representatives of the Canadian 
A Community Chests and Councils, and several national bodies, 
in the welfare field, a proposal has been submitted to twenty- 
five national agencies, definitely operating full-time services, for a 
common consultative council on welfare services in war time. Only 
through such a medium was it felt that effective allocation of respon- 
sibilities could be arranged among existing services, with the most 
efficient marshalling of all resources. Through such conference nation- 
ally, it was hoped that similar planning and clarification of services 
would follow in local communities that are not yet organized to the 
stage where mobilization of resources and adequate services, both for 
war and continuing welfare needs, can be quickly effected. 


What is proposed is the creation of a Common Council, independ- 
ent of all existing agencies, departmental or voluntary, operating on a 
purely consultative or counselling basis and subject to periodic con- 
vening. 

As such, it would require an impartial chairman and a purely 
independent and honorary secretariat. Being purely consultative, it 
would have no budget beyond nominal needs, which would not involve 
any assessment for participating organizations. Being of this consult- 
ative and deliberative nature, it would, of course, have no function or 
responsibility in respect to the budgets of any participating group. 
Beyond these main principles, no discussion took place as to its set-up, 
constitution, etc., any such points being left entirely to the discussion 
of the group of representatives which would create it. 


Representatives of the Canadian Red Cross Society were invited 
to discuss with this group the inclusion of that body in such a common 
council. 


An interim Committee, consisting of Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, of 
The Welfare Council of Toronto, Mr. Philip Fisher, President of 
Financial Federation, Montreal, Rev. Canon W. W. Judd, of the Coun- 
cil for Social Service of the Church of England in Canada, and Miss 
Charlotte Whitton, Director of the Canadian Welfare Council, plus a 
representative of the Canadian Red Cross Society, should it concur in 
the proposal, has been entrusted with the responsibility of communicat- 
ing with the various national bodies concerned, and, in the light of 
their decisions, taking whatever steps may be necessary to assure the 
constitution of this common deliberative body. C.W. 
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Cornwall’s Council is One Year Old 


NITA GREEN 


Executive Secretary, Social Service Council of Cornwall 


Council of Cornwall, was opened in May 1938, as the result 

of a community survey made by the Child Welfare Council in 
1935, which recommended the formation of a Family Case w orking 
agency. 


Te OFFICE of the Family Agency known as the Social Service 


To understand something of the situation in Cornwall to-day, one 
must go back in history and see it as a small, but prosperous and 
steadily growing community from the time of its first settlers, the 
United Empire Loyalists, in 1784. 


Situated on the banks of the St. Lawrence, it goes without saying 
that industries would grow up because of the water power. As these 
grew and new industries came into the community, the population 
also grew, because the wages offered represented w ealth to many who 
had hitherto eked out a meagre living on the soil. This sudden increase 
in population, due to the speed up in industry, can be likened in a 
limited degree to the situation in England at the time of the 
Industrial Revolution with its drift from the rural to the urban 
areas and its ensuing problems. The population of Cornwall, for 
example, increased 45°% between 1925 and 1935 and this sudden influx 
resulted in a housing shortage which still exists, while low wages, 
coupled with slack time have also served to create problems which did 
not exist in earlier days. 


Town and Township 


The town proper of Cornwall, an area covering a little over a 
square mile, now has a population of 13,500, while the population of the 
town and township together is approximately 23,000. 


The Social Service Council serves only the town as far as case 
work with individual families is concerned, but the people of the 
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township and surrounding country may avail themselves of the services 
offered by the Social Service Clothing Workshop, and children from 
the township were included in those who attended the Social Service 
Camp for underprivileged girls in July 1939. 


Committees, under the direction of the Social Service Council 
studying various problems in the community such as the committee 
on Truancy and Delinquency, also include the Township in their 
survey. 


Before the Social Service Council was set up, the social service 
work in the community was undertaken by organizations such as the 
I.0.D.E., the C.W.L., the Federated Charities, the Kinsmen’s and 
Kiwanis’ Service Clubs, and other local groups. The C.A.S. had been 
established for some years and a branch of the Y.W.C.A. was opened 
in January, 1938. 


Although the Social Service Council is a private Family Agency, 
a grant for its upkeep is given yearly by the Town Council. This 
suffices to cover expenses such as rent and salaries. There is no fund 
available for case work purposes, and where this is necessary, an 
appeal is made to the organizations in the community for each 
individual case. 


The Social Service Workshop 


One of the most pressing problems coming to the attention of the 
S.S.C. very soon after its opening was that of lack of clothing, par- 
ticularly for school children. Various organizations in the town had 
done their best to meet this need, but there was little co-ordination of 
effort, and the clothing situation was definitely bound up with the 
prevailing high rate of truancy and the begging on the part of children 
and adults. 


The establishment of the Social Service Clothing Workshop, 
which is run on the lines of a Goodwill Industry, in January 1939, is 
helping to solve this problem in the town and township. The opening 
of the Workshop was made possible by the financial and active 
co-operation of practically all the organizations in Cornwall and the 
sum of $350 was raised by contributions from these organizations to 
make a start. With the exception of the superintendent who is paid, 
the Workshop is run by voluntary effort. The Kinsmen take an active 
part and are responsible for the collection of all clothing and other 
material donated to the Workshop, while the Trades and Labour 
Council give special help in the repairing of shoes. 


Groups of women from the different organizations give a certain 
amount of time every week to sewing, darning, etc., while other 
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volunteer workers look after the selling end, leaving the superintendent 
free to supervise the work of re-conditioning the clothing and teaching. 
Many people have been given clothing in return for work, and where 
necessary clothing is given free, following an investigation of the 
families’ needs by the S.S.C. Clothing is also sold at nominal prices to 
low wage families. 

The Women’s Institute has contributed clothing from time to 
time, and many people from small towns have come to buy. 


Between February Ist and September 31st, 2,239 articles of 
clothing have been distributed from the Workshop, 567 pairs of shoes 
and rubbers, and 146 household articles. 


The quarters have recently been enlarged and cooking classes, 
lectures on child guidance and sewing, and handicraft classes are 
being planned. It is hoped that in time the underprivileged families 
in Cornwall will come to regard the Workshop as a community centre 
for leisure time activities. 


The Social Service Exchange 


The Social Service Exchange is in the process of being built up, 
and during the past few months some use of it has been made by 
organizations and individuals. 


An attempt was made in December 1938 to run a Christmas 
Exchange, but very little use was made of it. This service will, however, 
be offered again, in the hope that churches and other organizations 
will register. 


Activities of the Council 


E arly i in 1939, the Social Service Council was asked to co- operate 
with the Town Council in arranging meetings and creating interest in 


Town Planning Week. 


The Council also co-operated with the Registered Nurses’ Associ- 
ation of Ontario, who conducted a three day Health Institute in the 
town, the Council being responsible for the Mental Health booth. 


A Committee on Truancy and Delinquency was founded under 
the leadership of the Council, to study these inter-related problems 
which are particularly noticeable in Cornwall. The Committee, com- 
posed of six representative citizens, is still working on this problem, 
with the co-operation of the Police Department, and recommendations 
have been made whereby improvements may be effected. 
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Because the girls in Cornwall had little provision made for leisure 
time activities, the Social Service Council last summer sponsored a 
two weeks camp for underprivileged girls from nine to fifteen years. 
There is the Kiwanis Camp for boys, the Boys’ Band, and the Our 
Citizens of To-morrow Sports Club to provide for boys. The venture 
proved a great success, and out of this group a class has been formed 
at the Workshop where dressmaking and knitting are being taught. 


Case Work 


Case work with individual families has had to be put aside for the 
time being, except for the “high spots”. The lack of resources in the 
community, and the fact that the staff of the Social Service Council 
consists of only the Executive Secretary and a part time stenographer, 
all added to the difficulties of doing social work as it is understood in 
a city where resources are adequate for varying needs. Since the 
opening of the Council, 121 cases have been referred for material help 
and advice, and there are among the 121 cases many problems which 
used to be dealt with intensively on a long-time basis. 


The outbreak of the war, just as the Social Service Council is 
getting on its feet, threatens to dislocate the work to some extent here, 
as in other communities across Canada. It is understandable that many 
organizations, feeling the urgency and tragedy of the present situation, 
are anxious to devote all their time and energies to “war work”. The 
Social Service Council is stressing the need of carrying on with peace- 
time activities, while keeping in mind the need of those directly 
affected by the war, and has been active in planning with the mayor 
and other city officials, the best means of assisting in war work. 


A Red Cross Branch was recently founded in Cornwall and 
representatives of organizations whose work has been co-ordinated 
under the Social Service Council, are serving as officers in the Red 
Cross Society. The President and the Executive Secretary of the 
Council are also members of the Committee. Stress has been laid on 
the urgent need of avoiding duplication of effort, and it is not antici- 
pated that this will constitute a problem. It is likely that the Social 
Service Workshop will be used for some of the Red Cross Society’s 
work, and while the Social Service Council will carry the planning of 
necessary services for soldiers’ families, as of other families in the 
community, it will seek the co-operation of all: war-time services in 
each individual case. 
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Dollars and Cents 


HE AGGREGATE budgets for 17 community funds in 11 major cities 
total nearly $4,000,000 for 1940, and while in some centres 
collections in recent drives came in slowly, it was generally 
conceded that Canadian citizens were supporting the peace time 
organizations as well as, if not better than, in former years. In Halifax, 
special contributors increased their subscriptions by ten per cent, 
London held a miniature campaign for its family services, and Mon- 
treal’s Federated Charities and Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
both went over the top. Hamilton had already raised more than it did 
last year, and although at the time of going to press it was still a little 
short of the objective of $125,000, it was optimistic about the final 
result. Reports of final figures are not yet complete, but an interim 
report of returns to date may be interesting. 


Objective 





| 
City | 1940 | Raised to date 
Hamilton | | 125,170 | 121,200 (expect to 
| reach total) 
| | 
London 8,867 | 6,700.50 (incomplete) 
Montreal: 
Federated Charities........ 752,000 | 757,000 (complete) 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies | 305,000 | 309,744 (complete) 
Toronto..... 5 582,236 | 509,189 (incomplete) 
United Jewish Welfare Fund 311,972 232,053 (incomplete) 
Toronto Catholic Charities 137,000 82.580 (incomplete) 
Ottawa........ ee 160 ,0CO 156,600 (incomplete) 
Halifax 62,000 61,000 (exPect to 
reach total) 
Saskatoon... 35 ,000 23,000 (incomplete) 
Winnipeg.......... prnenee 366 ,000 aon 
Regina...... ase 40,000 22,732 (incomplete) 








Campaigns results from 103 chests in the United States show a 3.8 
per cent increase over last year’s collections and 98.3 per cent of goals. 
Reports from various parts of the country indicate that improved 
relations with organized labor groups had a favourable effect on 
campaigns this year. It is interesting to note that even in a neutral 
country, campaign publicity through radio broadcasts, the press and 
speakers’ committees, stressed the need for continuation of those 
services for which the voluntary agencies carry responsibility, just as 
did our own Canadian publicity. 
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Canadian Chests and Councils 


Get Together 


HE FIRST DAYS of the war gave striking evidence of the need of 

| co-operative action among the civilian welfare services if their 

resources were to be quickly and effectively adapted to the 
changing needs and circumstances of a nation in arms. 


Mr. Philip Fisher, Chairman of the Division on Community 
Organization of the Canadian Welfare Council, assumed the initiative 
in bringing the representatives of the Canadian Community Funds and 
Councils together, in Ottawa, on Friday, October the 6th, 1939, to 
discuss the question of constituting some ‘medium for effective clearing 
on matters of common concern, particulary in war-time. The im- 
minence of campaigns precluded the attendance of many from the 
farther east and west, but a most representative group were present 
from central Canada,—from Montreal, Mr. Philip Fisher, representing 
the Financial Federation (and the Canadian Welfare Council), Mr. 
Allan Mitchell, Miss Dorothy King and Mr. C. H. Young, representing 
the Montreal Council of Social Agencies, Mr. Ernest G. F. Vaz, repre- 
senting the Federation of Jew ish Philanthropies, Mr. J. E. Walsh, 
representing the Federation of Catholic Charities, Miss Claire Valin, 
General E. de B. Panet, representing the Conseil des Oeuvres and the 
Federation des Oeuvres de Charite, Canadiennes-Francaises; from 
Ottawa, Mr. F. W. Berry, Miss Joy A. Maines, the Ottawa Council of 
Social Agencies, Mr. A. A. Craw ley, the Ottawa Community Chests; 
from Toronto, Mr. C. S. Watson, Mr. E. P. Taylor, representing the 
Federation for Community Service, Mr. W. T. Kernahan, representing 
the Federation of Catholic Charities, Mr. Martin M. Cohn, the United 
Jewish Welfare Fund; Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, Miss Kathleen Gorrie, 
representing the Welfare Council of Toronto; from Hamilton, Colonel 
C. W. Gibson, representing the Community Fond. Colonel R. F. Inch, 
representing the Council of Social Agencies; from Winnipeg, Miss 
Elsie Lawson, representing the Winnipeg Cami of Social Agencies 
and the Winnipeg Community Chest. 


In addition Mr. W. T. Kernahan carried the representation of the 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of Vancouver, and Miss Charlotte 
Whitton the representation of the Community Council of Saskatoon, 
the Saskatoon Community Chest, and the Community Chest of Greater 
Victoria, which had set forth its position in detail in writing. 


Further, comment was offered in correspondence from the Halifax 
Council of Social Agencies and Community Fund, the Hamilton 
Council of Social Agencies, the Hamilton Community Fund, the 
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Ottawa Council of Social Agencies, the Council of Social Agencies of 
Greater Winnipeg, the Winnipeg Community Chest, the Regina Com- 
munity Chest, the Vancouver Council of Social Agencies, and the 
Archbishop of Vancouver who, as President of the Vancouver Catholic 
Charities, gave his hearty co-operation and assurance of every support 
in the setting up of any “national clearing committee. 


As a result of these sessions, recommendations went forward to all 
Chests and Councils, proposing the formation of a Central Committee 
of Community Chests and Councils, (which may, however, still be 
dubbed the Central Committee of Canadian Chests and Councils), 
composed of one representative of each Chest and Council with a self- 
governing board of ultimate authority. It was suggested that the 
Central Committee would act through an executive of nine members, 
so chosen as to represent the different geographical areas of Canada, 
and the Chests and Councils of differing racial and religious nature. 
The Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Secretary of the proposed Com- 
mittee would be constituted an emergency committee to deal with 
any situation, requiring such quick action as to make the summoning 
of the executive impossible. 


The Committee’s objectives are defined as problems arising from 
the war situation in relation to the programmes and services of Chests 
and Councils and consulting and acting with the Canadian Welfare 


Council in matters of mutual interest. 


“In view of the definite statement in the objects of the Committee 
in relation to matters of mutual interest to the Canadian Welfare 
Council and the fact that the latter body is regarded as the leading 
national organization in social work in ‘the Dominion, it was con- 
sidered essential that the Canadian Welfare Council should act as 
national headquarters for the Central Committee, providing office and 
secretarial assistance to it, the cost of which should be borne by the 
Committee on a basis mutually agreed upon.” : 


The Chairman, Vice Chairman, and Secretary of the Central 
Committee were constituted an Interim Action Committee to transmit 
these findings to all Chests and Councils throughout Canada, and to act 
as a Nominating Committee in the constitution of an Executive Com- 
mittee of nine; and then, in conjunction with the latter, to convene the 
whole Central Committee. 


At the moment of going to press, all but two Community Chests, 
and Councils—and this in the throes of campaigning—have already 


cordially endorsed these proposals. 
y —e C.W. 








Edmonton Puts Its House In Order 


Ir 1s nearly ten years ago that a study was made by Mr. Howard T. 
Falk and Miss Mar rjorie Bradford of the social work organizations 
and set-up in Edmonton, and a Council of Social Agencies advocated. 
Then came the depression, and with it an increase in the number of 
social agencies, but until this year no definite plan for establishment 


of a Council had developed. 


Earlier this year, following consultations and recommendations 
from the Canadian Welfare Council, representatives of some fifty 
interested groups convened to discuss the foundation of a Council, 
with the result that Miss Laura Holland, C.B.E., is now in Edmonton 
for two months to act as consultant in organizing a co-ordinating 
set-up to heighten the effectiveness of social service endeavour in that 
community. 

Interviewed on arrival, Miss Holland said that “the war of 1914-18 
gave social service work a tremendous impetus by rousing the — 
to the acuteness of problems they once scarcely knew existed. a 
is hoped that in this case too, after hostilities have ended, er 
planning will have taken on new strength and gained wisdom and 
direction.” 


A Saskatoon Alderman defines Public Welfare 
and Public Relief 


Because we believe that the following resolution contains so many 
principles of good general application at the present time, we give you 
the context of a notice of motion, presented by Alderman Thomas to 
the City Council of Saskatoon in July of this year. 


“Resolved that a committee of three aldermen be appointed 
to study and report the advisability of reorganizing the relief 
office as a public welfare department, with a trained social worker 
as director, and a committee of representative and socially minded 
citizens as an advisory board.” 


Mr. Thomas explains his action on the grounds that the present 
relief office was set up as an emergency, and that no long-term policy 
had been adopted to deal with the large number of unemployables who 
probably will never be self-supporting again, nor had the relief office 
been able to deal with the problem of rehabilitation. Public w elfare 
departments, he argued, can reach high levels of effectiveness and have 
made outstanding contributions to the programme of their provinces 
and communities. 
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“The administration of relief must be considered as a part of a 
general community social welfare programme. It requires not only the 
services of a trained administrator, but also of representative and 
socially-minded citizens, to the end that the department may find its 
way into its greatest channels of usefulness to the community, and its 
proper place in the community’s budget and programme. It is desirable 
that there should be a close relationship between the department and 
other social agencies of the city, as well as with the provincial depart- 
ment of welfare”, stated Mr. Thomas. 


“It is believed that any forward-looking public relief agency will 
not rest content with mere day-to-day handling of the individual 
relief problems which come to its doors. The progressive agency will 
have the long view; it will be alert to press back present needs to 
fundamental causes to the community, so that the community may 
attack these problems at their sources.’ 


2 


Fall Exhibitions 


EveRY FALL sees exhibitions and fairs in various parts of Canada, but 
we think that the Exhibition of the Hamilton Council of Social 
Agencies and the Hamilton Community Fund, held early in October, 
must be unique in this calendar of events. 


The idea had been mooted last spring, and following the outbreak 
of war, the Council of Social Agencies called a general meeting of 
some 750 persons, and enclosed with the notices of meeting a copy of 
the message sent to member agencies by the Canadian Welfare Council, 
stressing the need for consolidation of welfare services. 


Mr. W. H. Lovering, who had been actively connected with the 
Patriotic Fund both locally and nationally during the last war, addressed 
the meeting, and urged the continued support of social welfare work. 
He referred to the development of services which had been created to 
meet the distress caused by the last war, and which, in all probability, 
would need to be extended to meet the suffering and added strains 
resulting from the present conflict. 


Following this meeting, the Council decided to proceed with plans 
for the Exhibition. Thirty-five member agencies participated, and 
advance publicity pointed to the fact that there were agencies already 
in the field to deal with special war-time problems, especially where 
teen age boys and girls, dependent children and families of soldiers 
were concerned. The importance of avoiding a waste of money and 
effort was stressed, and the public was urged to visit the Exhibition 
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in order to become better acquainted with facilities already available 
to the citizens of Hamilton. 


Honourable Albert Matthews, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, 
officially opened the Exhibition in the Royal Connaught Hotel, which 
was attended by over four thousand people, and in his opening remarks 
urged the support of his hearers for these services which were now 
existent. 


The Minister of Welfare, Honourable Eric Cross, lamented the 
tendency to depend on the government to handle all phases of welfare 
work, pointing out that “your organizations have methods of dealing 
with them that no government could hope to do.” 


Among the many interesting exhibits was that of the Canning 
Committee of the Council, where canned goods were displayed and 
posters told briefly the highlights of the project. The Committee was 
organized for the purpose of instructing young mothers in the art of 
canning, and volunteers from various local groups gave instruction 
and supervision. The Y.W.C.A., the First United and Centenary 
Churches provided kitchen facilities, and various shippers and growers 
in the district provided fruit and vegetables. Distribution of the canned 
products was later made to relief and near relief families. 


The Boy Scouts demonstrated First Aid methods, the rythm 
band of the Jewish social services presented a programme of music, 
a play-school session was demonstrated, the Y.M.C.A. and V.O.N. 
showed films of their work, and many other special features covered 
the two day programme. 


The Hamilton press was most enthusiastic about the venture, and 
we feel that Hamiltonians have been given an opportunity to know and 
understand the Council of Social Agencies, better than ever before. 
Mr. B. Beaumont of the Children’s Aid Society, deserves much credit 
for the management of this venture. 
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War Service Committee 


The United Church of Canada 


MMEDIATELY following Canada’s entry into the war, the Sub- 
| Executive of General Council set up a War Service Committee to 

give leadership to the Church in the particular ministries which 
may arise in connection with the war itself. The task of the War 
Service Committee is solely to give guidance to the Church’s endeavour 
to render service in the emergency with which the war itself con- 
fronts us. 


A letter has gone forward from this War Service Committee to 
each pastor, pointing out that several issues have already emerged. 


1. Chaplaincy 


Negotiations are already under way with the Department of 
National Defence, in co-operation with other communions, for the 
provision of a spiritual ministry to our enlisted men both at home 
and overseas. 


Congregational War Service Commiittees 

During the coming winter large numbers of enlisted men will be 
quartered in many of our cities and in many cases in barracks near to 
United Churches. The Committee suggests ‘that within such churches 
strong local Committees be set up by the Session or Official Board to 
work in co-operation with the army ‘Chaplains i in the interests of these 
men. Such Committees might also do much to co-ordinate and maintain 
all the war service activities of the congregation. 


3. Material Aid 


The proposed plan is that the Church will undertake to supply 
material aid through existing organizations such as Women’s Associ- 
ations, W.M.S. Auxiliaries, and Young People’s Societies. The call 
goes out for two thousand Service Units (to be registered with the 
War Service Committee) to provide material aid for enlisted persons 
at home and overseas. These War Service Units will probably be 
formed within the existing organizations of the Church. Plans for a 


programme of action are issued by the War Service Committee. 


4. War Records 


Churches are asked by the Committee to keep careful records of 
all phases of effort. 








5. Consultative Members 


The War Service Committee is planning to add to itself certain 
consultative members, one of whom will be appointed from each 
military district in Canada. 

Undoubtedly the first and constant responsibility of the Church 
through her existing forms of ministry is to maintain in every circum- 
stance her regular work and to proclaim with unabated earnestness the 


Gospel. The War Service Committee now suggests a method whereby 
the Church may respond as a unified body in its war time work. 





Some Suggestions for Church Welfare 


Programmes 
T= ROLE of the Church in social service, coupled with practical 


suggestions for organization to carry out such purposes within 

the individual community, are discussed in the reports for pre- 
sentation to the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Council for 
Social Service of the Church of England in Canada. The following 
extract is taken from the Annual Report of the Council’s Executive 
Committee: 


“Her easiest role is that of a preventive agency. 1. She has the 
largest ready made clientele of members of any organization in the 
social scene! But they are not working! A few devoted members of 
our Church Societies, mostly women, are heroic and sacrificial in their 
effort, but they are comparatively few. Hardly a man is available to 
visit or to help i in any other way save by giving money. 2. Then the 
Church has her parish “plants’ *—her halls, rooms and gymnasiums. 
Sometimes these are already over-occupied. Very often, however, 
they are not available for the really down-and-out groups of boys, 
girls or men. 


“The Church’s task, in this day, is, first, to use men and women, 
including young men and young women, in greater numbers to visit 
these areas, to become personally acquainted with the people, to provide 
leaders for boys’ groups and girls’ groups particularly, and, secondly, 
to make increasing use of the parish equipment for midweek activities. 
One definite result of this first-hand contact would be the realization 
of the problem in its awful proportions and the consequent pursuit of 
a study of it, in all its relations, by our first-line Church members. That 
is what is needed. These things must come to the personal knowledge 
of the thousands of members of Churches. With knowledge may come 
the desire to serve, to help, and to solve. 
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“There is much being done which must not be minimized. But 
much, much more needs to be done and could be done if the will to 
do it were aroused. 


“Then the next role of the Church is redemptive. To save these 
people, —boys, girls and men and women—to save them, body and soul, 
is the task of Jesus Christ through the effort of men and women alive 
with His love and power. Here again the call, we believe, is to the 
laymen and women of our Churches, as such, to meet and know the 
delinquents and, after knowledge of the conditions and the problems, 
by united effort to get them back into the decent ranks of Society. 


“What your Committee visualizes is something like the individual 
effort, multiplied by many individuals, of the Brotherhood of Saint 
Andrew, applied to ‘the social as to the spiritual field. In passing, let us 
say that we think that it is a false distinction, as between ‘social’ and 
‘spiritual’. Christ’s saving work is one. 

“A few practical suggestions may be made. 


“1, There should be a Social Service Committee in every parish 
on which would be represented all parochial Societies and with a 
developing number of workers. The name ‘Social Service’, while 
hackneyed and abused, would nevertheless serve to arouse the social 
conscience of the parish. In this connection your Council has prepared 
a suggestive programme. 


“2. There should be a small group of men, preferably men, but 
also of women, to study the problems related to these sad social condi 
tions. They should be the publicists in the congregation and in the 
Church at large of what they see. They may find determined ways 
to solution. 


“3. There should be a fuller knowledge on the part of every priest, 
and of the officers of his Societies, concerning the Social Service 
Agencies, voluntary and governmental, which stand ready to help. 
There should also, for the ‘sake of both, be fuller co-operation. 


“4. There should be a pooling of the resources of the Church 
in all city areas. Only in one or two cities is there any attempt at this. 
The parish boundaries must be broken down for this purpose. Many 
of our Parishes have no poverty in their midst and few social problems. 
The strong ought to help to bear the infirmities of the weak—and that 
not merely in money but in man-power and woman-power and in 
leadership. 


“5. This pooling of resources in each larger city at any rate, | 
might well result in the establishment of a City Mission, somewhat 
similar to those under operation by our sister Church in the United 
States. These are under Deanery or Diocesan auspices, control and 
support. They are centres for evangelistic effort, as well as for social 
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work on behalf of the whole Church, and they include care for 
transients, under-privileged, the administration of Church relief. It 
might well be that an executive clergyman in charge of such a 
City mission might be the Diocesan director for Social Service. 
The nearest approach to such an effort in Canada, known to us, is in 
Halifax where a Church Army Officer, under the auspices of the 
Deanery and supported by several congregations, is engaged in 
evangelistic and social efforts on behalf of the poor and wayward in 
all parishes. His work centres in a parish hall strategically selected for 
the purpose. 


“6. There needs to be, finally, a whole reorientation of the mind 
of the Church towards her task which will result in added full time 
workers in our larger parishes. No longer may we neglect missionary 
effort in our City streets and no longer may we separate in our mind 
or in our programme between preaching the gospel and doing good, 
or between the world of spirit and the material conditions of living. 
While thankfully acknowledging that it is the Church’s duty to 
worship God, to preach His redeeming love and to mediate His life 
through the Sacraments, it is equally true that we must give reality to 
that in sacrificial fellowship in the great areas of underprivilege ‘and 
delinquency. 


“We have need to be as devoted to Christ in the slums, among 
those whom, perhaps, we shall never win into the Church, as to Christ 
in the sanctuary. While we have need to value the devotional life and 
the beauty and power of the Sacraments, are we seeking Christ 
sufficiently as He is to be found in His poor and alienated and lost 
children? ‘The pastoral cure of souls must fill a large place in the life 
of the Community of love’-—the Church. “There are multitudes who 
are sick in soul as well as in body and mind. Ministry to these is not 
the responsibility of the clergy and pastors alone, but of all members 
of the Christian Community.’ 


“This is the test of the reality of the Church’s message today. “* 
does she get down to the poor, the distressed, the suffering, th 
dispossessed, the delinquents, the deficients, the criminals. If this ever 
was the test, it is the test today. “Then shall the King say unto them on 


his right hand, Come, ye blessed. . . . Then shall He say also unto them 
on the left hand, Depart from me... for I was an hungered, . . thirsty 
. ..a stranger... naked ... sick seh in prison ... Inasmuch as ye did it 


. .. Inasmuch as ye did not!’ ”’ 


- —_——_-—— 


Owing to the postponement of the Annual meetings of the Board 
and the Boards of the Church, because of the war, this report has not 
yet received final authority. 
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CHILD CARE 


AND 


PROTECTION 





This Month’s “Four-Star” Special 


NE OF the most significant developments in the field of child 
() care in Quebec in recent years is the formation of the Mon- 

treal Child Welfare Conference, bringing together represent- 
atives of various child-care and protection agencies of the whole city, 
in order that questions affecting the care and protection of children 
may be dealt with, and that a solid front may be presented in moving 
for necessary changes in the law, and for the enforcement of such laws 
as are now existent. 


Under the Chairmanship of Mr. George H. Corbett, Executive 
Secretary of the Children’s Service Association, (an affiliation of the 
child caring agencies in Montreal’s Financial Federation) a Committee 
comprising the following members has been appointed: 


Societe d’Adoption et de la Protection de l’Enfance, Reverend 
Father Leandre Lacombe, Executive Director, and Dr. A. Groulx, 
Medical Advisor of Health, Montreal, or, alternately, Dr. Arthur 
Lessard, President of the above named; Bureau d’ Assistance aux Famil- 
les, Miss Ruth Robertson, Director; Conseil des Oeuvres, Miss Claire 
Valin, Secretary; Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, Miss Ethel 
Ostry, Supervisor, Family & Child Welfare Dept., Dr. M. Scherzer, 
Chairman, Child Welfare Commission; Montreal Legal Aid Bureau, 
Advocate J. A. Hutchins, Chief Legal Advisor, Legal Aid Department, 
Society for the Protection of Women and Children, who has agreed 
to act as legal consultant; Montreal School of Social Work, Miss 
Helen Totten; English Catholic Charities, Mrs. Graham Watt Coghlin, 
Executive Director, Miss Peggy Doran, Children’s Worker; Financial 
Federation Group, Miss Gwyneth Howell, Case Supervisor, Family 
Welfare Association, Miss Grace Towers, Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
Mrs. Muriel McCrea, Protestant Foster Home Centre, Vernon Mc- 
Adam, Weredale House (Boys’ Home), Mrs. Q. C. D. Bovey, Lay 
member; and the following corresponding members so that they may 
receive information as to deliberations and recommendations,—Rever- 
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end Father Victorine Lemoine, Creche St. Vincent de Paul, 680 
Chemin St. Foye, Quebec City, Reverend Father C. E. Bourgeois, 
Creche St. Dominique, Three Rivers, P.Q. 


The Canadian Welfare Council greets with enthusiasm this prac- 
tical example of community planning, and extends congratulations and 
assurances of all possible co-operation. 


sin ————. —— 


Joint Committee on Child Care 


ALMOST IMMEDIATELY following the organization of the Hamilton 
Council of Social Agencies in its present form, a Special Committee 
Was set up to study the policies and inter-relationships of Agencies in 
the Children’s Field. 


The Special Committee, under the chairmanship of R. F. Inch, the 
Council President, was composed of representative citizens from the 
Council of Social Agencies and the Community Fund. Study was based 
on the Survey of Community Fund Agencies made in 1937, and the 
Supplement to the Survey issued in 1938 by the Canadian Welfare 
Council. Miss Whitton attended one of the early meetings of the 
Special Committee and, in this way, gave further impetus to the whole 
undertaking. At later meetings, conferences were arranged with various 
agencies which, it was felt, might participate in some plan for the 
working out of improved policies and relationships in this field. 


Due to the persistent and successful efforts of the Special Com- 
mittee, a Joint Committee on Child Care has recently been constituted 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Colin Gibson. As the past president 
of the Boys’ Home and the chairman of the Children’s Division of the 
Council, Mrs. Gibson comes particularly well equipped to give the 
able leadership which this new office will require. Mr. C. M. Elliott, 
an active member of the Special Committee, has been appointed the 
vice-chairman, and other members include: Controller B. W. Hopkins, 
City Council; Alderman H. L. Smye, Welfare Board; Mrs. T. H. 
Crerar, Girls’ Home; Rev. Father J. Power, St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
Mrs. C. M. Cudlip, lafenes’ Home; Mrs. F. G. Malloch, Boys’ Home, 
Mr. R. H. McNairn, Family Service Bureau; Mr. W. H. Forster, 
Children’s Aid Society. 


The Committee is looking forward to having Miss Grace E. Hill 
take over her duties on December 4th as Secretary of the Joint Com- 
mittee. Miss Hill comes to Hamilton well qualified for this task because 
of her previously successful experience with the Infants’ Home in 
Toronto, and with the Children’s Aid Society, both in Buffalo, and 
later in Vancouver, where she was associated with Miss Laura Holland. 
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Needless to add, Committee members regard this new undertaking 
as a most progressive step toward the constructive development of 
Child Welfare Work in Hamilton. —Vioia GILFILLAN. 


White House Conference 1940 


Eyes or Canadian social workers will be turned towards Washington, 
D. C., from January 18th to 20th, 1940, when President Roosevelt calls 
into session the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy. 
This will be the fourth such conference held in Washington under 
Presidential auspices since 1909. Last year the President addressed the 
opening session on April 26th at the White House. 


The Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labour, has 
sent the Council some advance publicity, which is of major interest at 
the present time. Chairman of the Conference is the Honourable 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, who, at a meeting of the Planning 
Committee recently held, explained that the reason for adv ancing the 
date to January from the originally scheduled date in early spring, was 
fear lest events in Europe div ert public attention from the imperative 
necessity of meeting the needs of children and opening up for them 
opportunities now lacking. “Despite international problems, responsi- 
bility for meeting the continuing needs of children must be accepted. 
It cannot be postponed”, the Committee declared. 

The Conference has been charged by the President of the United 
States with the duty of reviewing the extent to which children are 
deprived of those things which are essential to their development and 
the ways by which, as individuals, and through organized effort, public 
and private, opportunities which are now lacking, may be opened up 
for them. 

A Planning Committee, broadly inclusive of the various protes- 
sions, official agencies, associations and citizen groups interested in 
children, was appointed to take responsibility for organizing the 
conference. It numbered 72 persons. Executive responsibility is placed 
in the Children’s Bureau. The Report Committee has been entrusted 
with the task of assembling and interpreting material, holding group 
and individual conferences on various aspects of the subject matter to 
be considered, and preparing a report for submission to individual 
conference members, and later to the final session of the Conference. 


Findings of these groups should prove of interest to Canadians, 
as well as to United States citizens. 
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MATERNAL and 
CHILD HYGIENE 








Child Care In War Time 


(Extracts from an address given by Dr. Alan Brown, Professor of 

Paediatrics, University of Toronto, and Physician-in-Chief, Hospital 

for Sick Children, Toronto, to a luncheon meeting of the Dominion 
Council of Health, Ottawa, October 12th, 1939.) 


Dr. Brown, in his opening remarks to the luncheon meeting 

of the Dominion Council of Health in Ottawa, October 12, 
1939, and he felt that physical defects and under-nutrition among 
children in peace as well as in war time are most unfortunate. He 
continued by saying that child care during war should be the same as 
during peace, provided the latter be adequate. Because an emergency 
often causes defects in the systematic care of children, and because 
children are always the wards of the State, the doctor argued, the 
government should assume the responsibility for child care, not only 
during peace, but more especially in time of conflict. 


"Tb CHILD is the best and most lasting asset of the State”, said 


Population and National Strength 


Enlarging on the child as a national asset, Dr. Brown discussed the 
factors influencing population fluctuations in any country—the number 
of children born into it, the number of people that die in it, and the 
number of people that go out or come into it—and pointed out that, 
as there is a universal and progressive decrease in the birth rate, the 
nations, through increased governmental activity and more especially 
through the establishment of many voluntary welfare agencies, have 
been endeavouring to compensate by saving the lives of babies under 
one year of age. It was emphasized that the diseases causing the 
greatest loss of life in this period were largely preventable as are most 
of the disease conditions in childhood. 
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Dr. Brown recalled that, at the beginning of the last great war, 
the interests of the people and governments were so concentrated on 
the problems directly connected with development and maintenance of 
their armies, that the problems of civil life were neglected. The con- 
tribution to war loans, the support of organizations and societies such 
as the Red Cross, left the ordinary private or voluntary welfare 
agencies—dependent for their very existence and service in civil life 
upon voluntary effort and private contribution—completely stranded. 
Furthermore, the doctor stated that the rapidly increased sickness and 
death among infants and children resulted from this curtailment of 
welfare work, together with the decrease in efficiency of public health 
departments rendered inevitable by the withdrawal, for service on the 
war front, of physicians and nurses trained in these problems. 


As time went on and all belligerent countries lost many thousands 
of their men in war service, the only way of maintaining populations, 
it became apparent, was to preserve “infant and child life and health. 


Dr. Brown quoted Sir George Newman, formerly General 
Medical Officer of Health for Great Britain, as saying that “a state 
cannot effectively insure itself against disease unless it begins with its 
children. 

“The European war has given new emphasis to the importance of 
the child as a primary national asset. The future and strength of the 
nation unquestionably depend upon its education and equipment for 
citizenship. Great and far reaching issues have their origin and some 
of their inspiration in him. Yet, in a certain narrow sense everything 
depends upon his physique. If that be sound, we have a rock upon 
which a nation and a race may be built; if that be impaired, we lack 
that foundation and build upon the sand. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the volume of inefficiency, of unfitness and suffering, of 
unnecessary expenditure, and of industrial unrest and unemployment 
to which this country consents because of its failure to rear and 
educate a healthy, virile and well- -equipped race of children and young 
people. There is no investment comparable to this, no national economy 
so fundamental; there is also no waste so irretrievable as that of a nation 
which is careless of its rising generation. . . .”* 


Child Health a National Problem 


To let anything seriously interfere with the health and develop- 
ment of our children, who may be considered literally as our second 
line of defence, is, according to Dr. Alan Brown, criminal neglect. 
Although in a few years it will be too late to repair the damage which 
even now has been wrought by malnutrition, he went on, we can do 


* * N.Y, Medical Journal 107:289 Feb. 1918 (Baker). 
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something towards correcting it and preventing additional cases from 
occurring in the future. Dr. Brown stated forcefully that, as we are 
fighting to make the world safe for democracy, and must therefore 
fight to make our children fit to perpetuate this democracy, the 
question of health supervision in this country should assume a position 
second only to the fighting forces. 


In the field of paediatrics, prevention of disease has been the chief 
aim for many years, and it has been successfully attained on many 
occasions. But the most important conditions at the present time are 
malnutrition and secondary anaemia, which predispose to all other 
diseases. In this regard, Dr. Brown said that now adays paediatricians 
never see a death from nutrition disturbances in private practice because 
the people of the intelligent class know the value of health supervision. 
This remark should be made to apply to all of our Canadian children. 


Malnutrition—Suggestions for Communities 


The basis of all health work is education which may have to be 
undertaken by voluntary agencies and organizations, said Dr. Brown, 
as he went on to discuss nutrition in children. Food, he said, is essential 
for the growing child, and even though adults must restrict their diets 
as a war necessity, there should be no restrictions for the child. 


As a result of a recent dietary study of one hundred low income 
families in Toronto, it is reported that malnutrition in both children 
and adults is a definite and important problem in Canada. There are 
two main reasons for the prevalence of this condition in the low income 
group. One of these is the lack of knowledge of what constitutes good 
nutrition, and the other is the unavailability of the protective foods to 
the poorer classes because of price. 


Dr. Brown put forward as a suggestion that this problem be dealt 
with from a community point of view, and that two courses of action 
might then be adopted. First of all, community centres should be 
established where mothers could be taught how to adjust the family 
income to the food needs of the growing child, how and what foods 
to buy, simple balanced menus and simple cooking. Secondly, the 
community might come into more direct contact with the child by 
establishing canteens for children, by organizing school lunches, paid 
for by the child or given free in necessitous cases, so that one adequate 


well-balanced meal each day was provided for each child in the 
community. 


Voluntary Leadership 


Realizing that communities are as a rule slow to take the initiative 
in such an undertaking, it will probably depend for its establishment 
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upon private organization in many places before the state can be made 
to see and act in accordance with these obligations. But Dr. Brown 
feels that conserving the health of our children is war work of the 
first importance and should be universally undertaken in cities and 
rural areas alike. Regarding the latter, if the canteen is found to be 
impracticable even for school lunches, he maintains that it should be 
comparatively simple to send out instructions regarding the adequate 
home feeding of children as suggested at first. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, Dr. Brown summarized his address in the following 
words: 

“From what has been said, I think it is reasonably clear what our 
attitude should be: 


“(1) Voluntary organizations should be encouraged to carry on 
and if necessary their funds should be augmented by government 
grants. 


“(2) No new institutions should be constructed or opened as 
those already existing are able to carry on, and if necessary, their 
personnel may be increased as the work enlarges. 


“(3) Greater emphasis should be laid on the importance of child 
nutrition through education in homes, schools, new spapers, Magazines 
and radio. 


“(4) No increase in the price of the essential foods, or of sera, 
vaccine, etc. 


“(5) More intensive research and, if necessary, money appro- 
priated by the government to further this purpose. 


“It becomes our duty as citizens . . . to give of our time and our 
money to the institutions which have been and will be created for the 
protection of the lives of our children. Let us not add to the results 
of battle the casualties that will inevitably follow the neglect of these 
little ones. Canada is now calling to her citizens to see to it that her 
people are protected 1 in such a way as to make it possible for them to 
give the best that is in them to the work they are doing, so that the 
highest efficiency at home may contribute to the efficiency of her 
armies abroad. What will be your answer?” JKL 
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As Others See Us 


EVER would we have said this about ourselves but we were very 
proud to read in the Parent Education Bulletin, issued by the 
Institute for Child Study, Toronto, the following comment on 

our booklets “The In-Between Years”, and “To Years of Discretion”, 
and we cannot refrain from printing it. 


“Most attractively arranged, are these two booklets made possible 
by funds supplied by the Canadian Life Insurance Officers, and com- 
piled by the Canadian Welfare Council. Each is a series of personal 
letters to Canadian parents on the development and occupations of 
their children. Presented in clear, concise language, they are invaluable 
for the fund of information and understanding of difficulties which 
they show, as well as the personal touch which the letters achieve. 
After reading them one feels that a wise and understanding friend has 
given help and sound advice where it is most needed. 


“The first booklet deals with the period from ten to twelve years. 
Main points of difference to be expected between these and earlier 
ages are pointed out and their implications in child training brought 
to parental notice. The letters themselves deal with personality of 
boys and girls, their interests and occupations, their responsibilities, 
which the authors feel are most important in training, and the place 
of religious training in the child’s life. They do not neglect the 
delinquent and handicapped child, and valuable practical suggestions 
are made for aiding these to become useful citizens. 


“The second booklet is concerned with the period from thirteen 
to seventeen years. Emphasis is put on the production of worth-while 
citizens. Physical, emotional and personality changes are described and 
explained. Social reactions are analyzed and valuable practical help 
offered in the field of manners and ethics. The High School Morality 
Code here offered, is interesting and wide in scope. There is a splendid 
letter at the end, summing up childhood training. Emphasis is laid on 
the fact that it is never too early to start attaining a good result and 
that one must be ready when the child is ready for new experiences. 


“All who are dealing with children will find thoughtful help in 
the pages of these booklets.” 
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FAMILY WELFARE 
and RELATED PROBLEMS 











Surveys in the Family Field 


Review of “Surveys in the Family Field” by Francis H. McLean. 
Reprinted from “The Family” published by the Family Welfare 
Association of America, 122 East 22nd Street, 

New York. Price 20c. 


OCIAL WORKERS throughout Canada revere the words that come 
from the pen of Mr. Francis H. McLean. The more experienced 
ones have known him through his work in the Toronto survey, 

his advice which they have sought by correspondence, his thoughtful 
contributions at national conferences, and his w ritings. 


Mr. McLean retired from his formal responsibilities as Staff 
Consultant for the Family Welfare Association of America in July 
1938, but has continued his services to the Association and the field in 
a voluener capacity since that date. 


Unfortunately in the field of Arts and Crafts many trade secrets 
have been lost because the master craftsman guarded them, not 
wisely, but too well, and failed to pass them on for posterity. But 
Mr. McLean, the master craftsman, has condensed within sixteen pages 
the skill of years of experience in survey work. 


The Canadian Welfare Council, which at the request of com- 
munities and governments has conducted more than a score of surveys 
and has served as a national consultant, values his thought provoking 
evaluation of social surveys and suggests that every board member and 
social worker read his analy sis of the survey movement. 


Mr. McLean tells us Social Surveys are more or less “fashionable” 
but reaches the conclusion that surveys in themselves cannot be 
expected to accomplish changes, but they may be a part of develop- 
ment, provided they grow out of the community’s own questioning 
and are conducted on a truly democratic basis; what happens before 
and after the survey among staff members ond boards of agencies is 
the important objective, for growth occurs only in a process of 
working and thinking together. 
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“Surveys have sometimes been used as a means of accomplishing 
an objective or idea which one group has developed but which has not 
been readily or fully accepted by other groups in the community. For 
example, in some situations where it has been difficult to deal with the 
‘poor’ social agency that was strongly entrenched, the sponsoring 
group has had the idea of using the survey as a wna for coercion, 
cloaked by the apparent impartiality of including all the agencies. A 
survey, however, ought to be regarded, in Mr. McLean’s opinion, in a 
different light— —as part of a process of grow th. Therefore, careful con- 
sideration is needed of the conditions and times in which a survey may 
be a useful social instrument and what form of survey will be most 
productive of growth. 


Types of surveys are discussed such as (a) self studies and 
evaluations; (b) intimate studies of individual agencies; (c) pathfinding 
surveys; and (d) formal surveys. 


(a) Self Surveys. One avenue of normal growth in a social 
agency is examination by the individual < agency itself and those respon- 
sible for its operation. Unless the agency is continually appraising its 
own work, on the basis of seeking where growth is and where future 
growth may occur, it, sooner or later, will become a problem, for 
every static institution is a problem in society. Some such self- 
evaluation studies are made by the staff itself. 


(b) Intimate Studies of Individual Agencies. These are studies 
for the individual agency, not part of a larger plan formulated for the 
whole community. The staff and the board of an agency plan it on the 
ground that it may be worthwhile to have some well equipped person 
called in and used to get a perspective and stimulate fresh interest, 
even though self-evaluation may have been made in the past. The 
agency seeks this study, and the study i is its own affair. The conference 
plan, which should alw ays be present in surveys, is emphasized in this 
type. These surveys are not expensive, and can be an integral part of 
the agency’s work. 


(c) The Pathfinding Kind of Survey. This type of survey is 
applicable to comparatively small communities. In such communities 
some forward-looking citizens have, in all probability, come to realize 
the difference between “necessary charities” and “constructive social 
work’, and seek a chart of suggestions and interpretation. The whole 
emphasis is on “What shall be the line of our progress?”. Mr. McLean 
emphasizes that whoever is responsible for getting a survey committee 
together should seek to find the most capable person to represent each 
agency. The conferences between such a committee and the surveyors 
should be close and frequent, because these members will be the inter- 
preters of the findings and the ones responsible for future developments. 
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(d) Formal Surveys. Section two of the article deals with the 
formal survey, which generally includes all social work activities in 
which inter- -relationships always play a part. Again the value of such 
a study is proportionate to the kind and amount of self-evaluation that 
has been going on in individual agencies and in Council Committees. 


The committee of such a survey is not intended for educational 
purposes only, but for creative purposes, and is as much a part of the 
survey as the surveyors. The article points out the dangers of surveyors 
making too specific recommendations, which have a tendency to draw 
attention to themselves as ultimate goals and distract from the whole 
survey itself. 


In discussing a study of a public agency, we find this pertinent 
statement,—“We believe that ev ery such survey should find out also 
what the social agencies and their supporters are doing to strengthen 
the department directly or indirectly.” Indeed a self-searching question 
for many communities. 


Communities and agencies, like individual people, have their 
particular characteristics and problems and ways of growth, and a 
profession based on understanding and regard for the individual, as 
social case work is, should obviously apply its philosophy to every 
phase of its charities, including surveys. E.J.L. 


Or 


The F.S.B. 


Tue F.S.B. or Family Service Bureau, of London, Ontario, has just 
completed its second year of service, and has, at time of going to press, 
collected $6,700. of its planned objective of $8,867. in its second 
Campaign. One of the youngest organizations in the field of social 
work, it nevertheless presents a record of service to the community 
of which citizens of London may well be proud. 


The F.S.B. has given continuous service to 112 families over a long 
period of time, and to 834 families for a shorter period. It advises on 
budgetting of small incomes, gives information about comparative food 
values and the essentials of a well balanced diet, weekly sewing classes 
are held where mothers are taught to make over garments, to knit and 
to quilt. For 82 underprivileged children and their mothers, holidays 
were arranged, and financed by the City of London Fresh Air Camps 
Association Fund. The Social Service Index, with 15,000 cards on file, 
and the Christmas Exchange, are under the aegis of the F.S.B. 

The F.S.B. was born out of the determination of its sponsors, 
following the survey made by the Canadian Welfare Council, and it 
has prospered because of the co- -operation and enthusiasm of everyone 
connected with it. Well done, London! 
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Public Welfare Services 


Public Welfare in 
Prince Edward Island 


RINCE Epwarb IsLAnp is the smallest of 
Pp all the Provinces of the Dominion, 

being 120 miles in length, with an 
average width of 20 miles, and a land area of 
but 2,184 square miles—just one-tenth of one 
per cent of the land area of the Dominion. 
Discovered by Jacques Cartier in 1534, it 
became a French possession until its cession 
to Britain in 1763, and its incorporation in 
Acadia (Nova Scotia). In 1767 the entire 
Island was allotted by ballot in London, by 
the British authorities, among persons with 
claims for military or public services, and 
entirely let to these absentee landlords, with 
the exception of reservations of sites for 
county towns in each section. The island 
was separated from Nova Scotia in 1769, and placed under a colonial 
governor. The lands allotted to the proprietors carried quit rents to 
the Crown for a score of years, and this fact added to that of absentee 
proprietorship, accentuated the natural tendency of such a small terri- 
tory to centralized administration, and welded the inhabitants of the 
Island together, making them a sturdy, self-reliant people, with a 
deep attachment to the soil. After Confederation, the Dominion of 
Canada, under a special Land Purchase Act, acquired the rights of the 
proprietors, and resold the land to the tenants. It is necessary to know 
this historical background, in order to understand the comparative 
resistance to urban trends, the population still being nearly 80 per 
cent rural. 





Provincial and Municipal Administration 


Prince Edward Island is the only Canadian Province without a 
Municipal Code, but eight municipalities are incorporated, all by 
private Acts—Charlottetown, Alberton, Borden, Georgetown, Ken- 
sington, Montague, Souris and Summerside. County Divisions survive 
in the judicial system and for electoral purposes, but not as municipal 
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units similar to the counties of Ontario. Otherwise, the Provincial 
Legislature discharges the functions of both Provincial and Municipal 
Governments. 


Four ministers are responsible for the portfolios of: 


(1) Premier, Provincial Secretary, Treasurer, and Agriculture. 
(2) Public Works and Highways. 

(3) Attorney General. 

(4) Education and Health. 


Five more act without portfolio. Provincial officials are few—the 
Secretary of the Executive Council, who also assumes other responsi- 
bilities (Deputy Provincial Secretary; Treasurer; Superintendent of 
Insurance, Supervisor of Unemployment Aid), the Superintendent of 
Education, the Superintendent of Neglected Children, who also acts 
as the Provincial Health Officer, and the Administrator of Old Age 
Pensions being those most closely associated with responsibility in the 
alleviation of distress. 


Production 


The Island’s wealth and population are largely agricultural—hay, 
oats and potatoes are leading Island products, —with fishing ranking as 
the second industry. Manufacturing activity is less than in any Province 
but Saskatchewan, over a third of the manufacturing plants being 
fish-curing or packing concerns, with an average of less than 4 persons 
employed in each. 


Population 


Prince Edward Island is the most densely populated Province in 
Canada, with a total of 88,038 inhabitants in 1931. Over three- -quarters 
speak English as their mother tongue, and all but a negligible number 
are Canadian born. There is a higher proportion in the upper age 
groups than in almost any other Province, owing no doubt to the lack 
of employment diversity for the young Islanders, who emigrate to 
Upper Canada or the United States. This fact has to be taken into 
consideration in social planning. 


Assistance Limited to “Natives” 


The Island is comparatively free from any of the conditions or 
factors predisposing to unusual need. There are small areas of poor 
land, but no accumulation of urban or rural slums. There are no 
overcrowded cities, and with the exception of Charlottetown and 
Summerside, need, when arising, is likely to be known and met within 
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the resources of family, friends, churches or benevolent groups. 
Islanders are “home-ow ners” , this plus the fact that the Island is pro- 
tected from migration “over from Canada” or Newfoundland, tends 
to mitigate the demand for help in their own homes, and to concentrate 
effort on the provision of custodial care for the more serious types of 
distress. 

Prince Edward Island has always limited its help to “natives”, or 
persons with legal residence in the Island. The assumption by the 
Province of the responsibilities usually carried by municipal govern- 
ments, has eliminated the pressure for such definite provisions of local 
health and welfare as are found in the provisions of the other provinces. 


Public Welfare 

A study of the costs of Public Welfare in Prince Edward Island 
for the year 1925 shows a total expenditure of slightly over $100,000, 
and in 1938 the figure exceeded $500,000, an increase of about 400 
per cent in 14 years. The amount spent on Public Welfare in 1938 
represented about 25 per cent of the total government expenditures 
and exceeds all other types of public expenditures with the exception of 
the charges for the public debt, which is practically equalled. 


Department of Public Health 
Public welfare provisions have expanded rapidly since 1931 when 
the department of Public Health was created. The Provincial Sani- 


tarium was also opened that year, the cost of maintenance of that 
Institution rising from $8,000 in 1931 to $33,000 in 1938. 


Hospitalization is available in two hospitals in Charlottetown and 
one in Summerside. Dental clinics are made available, as are V.D. 
clinics. There is no provision in the Island for bedside nursing or 
medical service. A hospital for mental diseases, Falconwood, with 
capacity for 275 to 300 cases, is operated at Provincial cost, under a 
Board of Trustees. Cost of upkeep of this hospital totalled $122,659 
in 1938. 


Child Welfare 


Two Children’s Aid Societies are in operation, one in Charlotte- 
town and the other in Summerside, with a provincial superintendent 
covering service elsewhere in the Province. Two orphanages care for 
children removed from their homes (Roman Catholic with capacity 
for 90, Protestant with capacity for 50 children). They are maintained 
from private funds and small public grants, totalling $3,200 in 1938. 
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The Island was the first Province in Canada to enact advanced legis- 
lation bearing on unmarried parenthood (1924) and has been singularly 
successful in “obtaining maintenance payments in this type of case. This 
Act is administered by the Provincial Guardian on the basis of a 
$15.00 fee (maximum) in the costs of each affiliation case. 


Adult Blind 


The Province provides a grant of $1,000 annually to the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, and pensions for the blind became 
effective on December Ist, 1937. The number of blind pensioners in 
1938 was 104, with an-average monthly pension of $13.99. 


Dominion Unemployment Aid 


The inauguration of Dominion Aid in Prince Edward Island rests 
on the Unemploy ment Act of 1931, which gave retroactive sanction 
on behalf of the provincial and municipal governments in the Island, 
to Unemployment Aid undertakings, assumed by an agreement entered 
into between the Dominion and Island Gov ernments in 1930. This 
measure authorized payments by the Province, and payments and loans 
by the municipalities for the costs of any works or undertakings 
under this measure. Administration was to be vested in the Minister of 
Public Works, or such other member of the Executive Council as the 
Governor in Council might appoint. Material Aid (direct relief) was 
to be split in the usual three way liability in organized municipalities; 
to be split fifty-fifty by the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
for unorganized areas. Total Aid of all kinds was limited to $90,000. 


Relief of Other Distress 


Living costs are not extremely high in the Island, and there is no 
heavy unemploy ment, as a large proportion of the population is not 
in the wage-earning class, but occupational and agricultural distress 
occur, and the fishing industry has been hard hit. Direct Aid and 
Fishermen’s Relief in 1938 amounted to $44,373, 1,804 persons receiving 
this type of aid. 


Assistance to the Aged 


Prior to 1931, a “pauper’s fee” of $5.00 per month had been paid 
to indigent aged, but with the amendment of the Dominion Old Age 
Pension Act of 1931, under which the Dominion Government assumed 
75 per cent of the cost of this type of relief, the Island was enabled 
to pay up to $20.00 per month per pensioner at no added cost to its 
budget. Old Age Pensions became effective in the Island in July, 1933. 
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In 1938, 1,900 persons received aid under this plan, at an average 
monthly grant of $10.79. 


In the Island Province, as in all other Provinces of the Dominion, 
the cost of public welfare services is increasing. In the absence of 
adequate comparative data it is not ascertainable whether dependency 
itself is so markedly increasing, or whether a higher minimum standard 
of living is being assured Island dwellers through public welfare and 
health provisions. 


Tables I and II, present the Island’s expenditures in Public Heatlh 
and Welfare in summary in 1938. 
































TABLE I 
PuBLIC WELFARE EXPENDITURES IN P.E.I. 
YEAR 1938 
Service Costs | Estimated 
| Number Involved 
Public Health | $ 19,938 | — 
Hospital Maintenance and Grants 132,909 | = 
Child W elfare 6,893 | 140 
Snationsionnl Games 36,400 275 
Other Welfare 
(Includes Vital Statistics) 6,072 
Relief and Pensions “) Diseet Aid 1,800 
(as per separate table below) 300 , 395 Aged 1,900 
Blind 104 
Total $502 , 607 _ 








(1) Includes Dominion seatitealinen: as per separate Tz hile uedow. 


TABLE II 
SERVICES TO WHICH DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTED 


| 


| 





Dominion Provincial (2) Total 
m oe | Pe =“ 
Old Age Pensions 183,625 | 71,664 255 , 289 
(Includes Pensions to Blind) | 
| 
Direct and Fishermen’s Relief 18,348 | 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind, Direct and Fishermen’s 
Relief napeeent 60 per cent of Total Welfare Costs. 





(2) Includes Administration costs. 
Sources: ‘‘Canada Year Book’’, 1939, p. 823. 
“Comparative Statistics of Public Finance, P.F.I.'’, 1925-1938. 
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Les Oeuvres de 


Charité Canadiennes-francaises 
* 


WITH THE FRENCH’SPEAKING SERVICES 





L’Office Central de Bienfaisance 


Paris, FRANCE 


ANS UNE conférence donnée a Montréal, Monsieur Jérome 
Poindron fit l’historique de l’Office Central de Bienfaisance de 
Paris, dont il est le directeur-administrateur. 


Le conférencier note d’abord la multitude des oeuvres nées pendant 
la seconde moitié du XIXe siécle. Mais avec le nombre croissant des 
oeuvres, augmentait le nombre des assistés. A quoi était dt ce fait? “ 
une insuffisance d’organisation”. Insuffisance qui se résumait a ceci: 
“Labsence d’unité de concert, la dispersion des forces et des ressources, 
le particularisme poussé a l’extréme, le manque de collaboration avec 
l’assistance officielle, l’absence de discernement vis-a-vis des solliciteurs 
et limpuissance a se défendre contre les exploiteurs, la lenteur du 
secours Ou sa mauvaise appropriation aux cas auxquels il doit remédier”. 


Monsieur Léon Lefébure 


Survint Monsieur Léon Lefébure dont le dévouement éclairé 
“congut la pensée de doter son pays” d’une oeuvre charitable dont le 
fonctionnement s’inspirerait des essais tentés en Angleterre, en Suisse, 
aux Etats-Unis, tout en demeurant adapté a la mentalité frangaise et aux 
besoins du pays. L’oeuvre débute donc en 1890. Elle est alors définie 
par Monsieur Lefébure lui-méme: “Un bureau central qui n’accorderait 
pas lui-méme de secours, mais qui ferait donner utilement et oppor- 
tunément et saurait si le secours donné atteint son but, bref un 
instrument nouveau d’information et d’action tout ensemble permet- 
tant a ceux qui souffrent de leur propre misére ou bien de la misére 
d’autrui, de se rencontrer”’. 


Statuts de 1935 


L’Office Central de Bienfaisance évolua peu a peu jusqu’en 1935, 


alors que pour la troisieme fois ses statuts sont modifiés et alors son 
role se définit comme suit: 
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“Etablir une liaison entre les oeuvres de toute nature dépendant 
de l’assistance publique et de la bienfaisance privée et faciliter la 
collaboration de ces divers organismes”. 

“Fournir des indications sur ces oeuvres et les services qu’elles 
peuvent rendre, servir d’intermédiaire auprés d’elles, échanger des 
informations et des services avec les oeuvres charitables établies a 
l’étranger en faisant connaitre les différents systémes d’assistance et 
leurs résultats pratiques”’. 

“Fournir des renseignements sur la situation réelle des personnes 
qui sollicitent des secours et servir d’intermédiaire entre les bienfaiteurs 
et les pauvres”’. 


“Accorder des secours matériels 4 ceux qui ont besoin de son aide 
et faciliter le rapatriement des individus susceptibles de trouver des 
moyens d’existence hors de la capitale”’. 

“Provoquer la création ou le développement d’oeuvres démontrées 
utiles et particuli¢rement d’oeuvres d’assistance par le travail ou pour- 
voir lui-méme a cette création ou a ce développement”. 


“Centraliser les documents et informations concernant la légis- 
lation et les réglementations sociales et fournir a toute personne, 
administration ou collectivité, les renseignements s’y rapportant”. 


Activité et influence 

L’un des principaux moyens d’action de |’Office est donc I’en- 
quéte: d’abord enquéte sur les institutions d’Assistance Publique et 
Privée, ensuite enquéte sur les individus. En ce qui concerne les 
enquétes des oeuvres, un systeme de fiches permet “d’obtenir 
immédiatement des renseignements sur une oeuvre et les services qu ’elle 
peut rendre et de tirer parti de toutes les ressources de notre pays au 
point de vue de I’assistance et de la bienfaisance”. 


“L’Office Central n’est pas une oeuvre diassistance directe; il 
n’empiéte sur le domaine d’aucune oeuvre existante. Son role, en face 
de la misére ou de la maladie est de mettre en mouvement les oeuvres 
appropriées et de diriger les malheureux vers lorganisme public et 
por capable de leur procurer l'aide dont ils ont besoin”. 


“L” Office Central exerce encore son action dans “le dév eloppement 
et la transformation de la législation sociale en France”. Il se rend 
également responsable de l’inventaire des oeuvres frangaises. Il tend 
“4 établir une liaison entre les oeuvres et a coordonner leurs actes”’. 
“Il leur permet de se mieux connaitre en établissant entre elles un 
perpétuel échange de services”. 

L’Office se tient également en relations avec les oeuvres charitables 
de l’étranger et échange des services avec elles. Il envoie ses délégués 
aux divers congrés. 
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Il est le lien entre les oeuvres publiques et privées, “son indé- 
pendance, sa compétence le désignant comme l’auxiliaire de ces 
administrations et l’intermédiaire officieux entre les oeuvres et les 
pouvoirs publics”. 

“Les questions que traite l’Office Central sont aussi nombreuses 
que variées et son action s’exerce dans de multiples domaines. Qu’il 
s’'agisse d’opérer une liaison entre les oeuvres dans un but de déterminer, 
d’exercer une action particuliére sur elles, de donner une orientation 
spéciale a de grands groupements, c’est a lui que l’on vient demander 
de prendre ces initiatives et d’en assurer la réalisation”. M.H. 


a ae 


Forces Perdues - Forces Agissantes 


E SEPT JANVIER 1917, alors que le dernier conflit mondial faisait 
encore rage en Europe, Yvonne Sarcey s’adressant a des femmes 
frangaises disait: “Il y a des moments ot lon se demande si 

certaines personnes se rendent compte du temps dans lequel nous 
vivons, si elles se doutent un instant de la somme de souffrances 
endurées sur cette terre et si elles soupgonnent quelque chose de la 
tragédie effroyable qui est en train de secouer le vieux monde sur 
ses bases. 

“A les voir on croirait quelles sont aveugles, sourdes, dépourvues 
d’ame et ayant égaré leur cervelle en quelque cachette mystérieuse. 
Elles vivent volommaiternede ignorantes de ce qui se passe, et regardent 
les choses de la guerre en curieuses, bien décidées a n’y prendre aucune 
part. . . . Elles goutent notre histoire comme on golte certains romans 
feuilletons qui débitent leur petite tranche quotidienne d’émotions. 
Des événements et de leurs conséquences émouvantes, de la douleur 
qui est au pays, elles s’en lavent les mains comme Ponce-Pilate . . . , 
ces aventures n’empéchent point leur appartement d’étre bien chauffe, 
ni leur table bien servie; elles n’ont aucune raison particuli¢re de 
prendre le drame au tragique, ce qui les prédispose a le croire infiniment 
moins grave qu’on ne le dit. 


“Elles passent inconscientes et c’est la leur trait caractéristique, 
et c’est pourquoi elles restent des forces perdues pour le pays”’. 


“Ne croyez pas qu’elles soient forcément méchantes . . . , beaucoup 
j’en suis sire seraient capables de bonteé, si on leur ouvrait les yeux et 
peut-étre méme de dévouement si elles touchaient de pres la misére 
de certains déshérités, mais elles ne savent pas. Elles n’ont point le 
contact électrique . . . , la divine étincelle ne jaillit pas, elles ne parlent 
pas la langue de la patrie!” 
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Vingt-cing années ont passé, vingt-cing années pendant lesquelles 
notre pays a du lutter. La crise d’aprés-guerre, la dépression financiére, 
le chomage, nous ont tour a tour durement frappés. Et voici que de 
nouveau surgit le fléau de la guerre. Devant cette menace, nous ne 
pouvons rester passifs: rapidement le pays s’organise militairement et 
économiquement. Notre patrie a besoin de tout son capital humain, 
car c’est la sa plus grande richesse. Il est de notre devoir de mettre a 
son service toutes nos ressources, et ceci consiste non seulement en 
nos valeurs financiéres mais surtout en notre valeur humaine. Nous 
n’avons pas le droit d’étre de ces forces perdues comme celles que 
décrit si bien Yvonne Sarcey, tout au contraire nous devons étre des 
forces agissantes. 


Mais du point de vue service social, comment pouvons-nous étre 
des forces agissantes? Avant de donner une réponse a cette question, 
examinons la situation de nos services sociaux a l’heure actuelle. Ils 
devront certes s'adapter aux conditions qui évolueront continuellement 
au cours des mois a venir. Il y a lieu de s’attendre a ce que le nombre 
de chomeurs diminue; les secours matériels seront moindres, mais de 
plus en plus les services sociaux devront-ils sauvegarder la famille. 
Celle-ci en effet, subit de graves atteintes. Certaines familles qui 
vivaient dans la quasi-pénurie, du fait des secours gouvernementaux, 
vont se voir indépendantes d’un jour a l’autre, et se jetteront dans de 
fortes dépenses. D’un autre coté, il y a ces familles qui jusqu’ici, ont 
pu tenir bon malgré des moyens financiers restreints, mais le cout 
de la vie étant plus élevé, elles se trouvent dans une impasse. Ailleurs, 
si le chef de famille quitte le foyer, si la mére, les grands fréres et les 
grandes soeurs s’en vont travailler 4 l’extérieur, alors il y a lieu de se 
préoccuper des plus jeunes enfants, des vieillards et des infirmes non 
hospitalisés. Des conditions critiques comme celles d’aujourd’hui 
engendrent la dissolution des moeurs, la désertion du foyer etc. Il nous 
faudra faire face a des problemes de logement, de santé, de loisirs. 
Sauvegarder le moral et la morale de notre population, tel semble ¢tre 
le role immédiat de nos services sociaux dans le moment, car la vie 
doit continuer le plus normalement possible et nos gens ne doivent pas 
vivre dans une tension nerveuse continuelle. 


Le premier témoignage de notre patriotisme a nous civils, se 
manifestera par notre grand désir a cooperer pour maintenir l’ordre et 
le calme autour de nous. Ce n’est qu’en autant que chacun et chacune 
de nous restera sans broncher 4 son poste, que se maintiendra la 
structure sociale de notre pays; car il y aurait danger qu'elle ne 
s’écroule, si nous ne savions prendre les mesures nécessaires pour parer 
4 une telle éventualité. Dans le calme, l’assurance, nous tiendrons ferme 
la ot la Providence nous a placés. Voila le premier service que nous 
puissions rendre a notre pays dans le moment. 
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Nous sommes tous anxieux de nous dévouer pour la cause 
commune. Nous serons des “forces agissantes” et notre action sera 
efficace en autant que nous saurons déterminer soigneusement dans 
quelle sphére d’activité diriger nos efforts. Sachons immédiatement 
parer a un écueil: la précipitation. Faisons d’abord le recensement de 
nos forces individuelles et collectives. S’il s’agit de nous-mémes, disons- 
nous franchement: “Suis-je préparé pour me méler a telle ou telle 
oeuvre? Est-ce que je dispose de suffisamment de temps pour que mon 
travail ait quelque valeur? Ou serais-je le plus utile?” Sil y a lieu 
d’orienter tout un groupe, interrogeons notre entourage, demandons- 
nous: “Une autre oeuvre n’accomplit-elle pas déja ce que nous 
proposons de faire? N’y aurait-il pas lieu de collaborer avec une autre 
oeuvre déja surchargée de besogne, en nous chargeant d’un aspect 
= de son travail, plutot que d’entreprendre une tache avec 
laquelle nous ne sommes point familiers et que nous ne pourrions 
exécuter d’une maniére adéquate?” 


Donc, donnons-nous la peine d’étudier les problémes de l’heure 
et tachons de distinguer les travaux essentiels des accessoires. Surtout 
dirigeons nos efforts vers les oeuvres établies de longue date; n’en 
suscitons point de nouvelles; car nous croyons sincérement que nos 
oeuvres d’assistance aux familles. nos fichiers centraux, nos infirmiéres- 
visiteuses, nos oeuvres de loisirs peuvent facilement adapter leurs 
services aux conditions actuelles. Elles sont beaucoup mieux préparées 
pour faire face a tous les problemes que lors du dernier conflit mondial. 
Mieux et moins coliteusement que toute nouvelle oeuvre elles sauront 
accomplir le travail a faire parce que leur connaissance des familles 
est toute acquise. Méfions-nous des enthousiasmes d’une heure; de 
toute notre bonne volonté évitons la confusion et les abus. L’un des 
premiers efforts en ce sens a été celui des oeuvres qui ont vu a faire 
amender la loi “concernant les charités de guerre” pour que seules les 
oeuvres officiellement reconnues puissent offrir leurs services et 
solliciter des fonds du public. 


Soyons donc assez humbles pour nous soumettre a ceux et celles 
qui n’ont d’autre but que le plus grand bien de tout notre Canada. 
Que l’unité dans la pensée, l’unité dans l’action soit notre mot d’ordre. 
Si nous sommes tentés de faillir 4 notre tache, tournons les yeux vers 
la France: cette France hier politiquement divisée, mais aujourd’hui 
nationalement zie dans la défense non seulement du sol frangais, mais 
surtout des droits et des libertés de la personne humaine. 


Enfin, puisque nous sommes chrétiens, joignons nos priéres a celles 
de l’éminent Chef de la catholicité pour que justice se fasse, et que 
Dieu donne “la paix aux hommes de bonne volonté” ME 
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Women and War Work 


HE following statement from the Convener of Women’s War 
Work for the Red Cross, Mrs. Wallace Campbell, and the Con- 
vener for War Work in the Imperial Order Daughters of the 
Empire, Miss Joan Arnoldi, is in the form of a message to the women of 


Canada. 


“These two large organizations with Dominion-wide membership 
and machinery, realising the necessity for united effort on the part of 
all Canadians if they are to play their part worthily in the great 
struggle before us, have agreed to co-operate in every possible way in 
this matter of Women’s War Work. With this end in view we have 
sought and are seeking the advice and interest of the other nationally 
organized bodies of women throughout Canada, such as the National 
Council of Women, Y.W.C.A., Women’s Institutes, Catholic Women 
of Canada, National Council of Jewish Women, and in every case have 
received immediate assurance of their desire to co-operate each with 
all. It was the universal opinion of all those so far consulted that no new 
machinery was required, there being more than enough existent to 
handle the activities of eleven million people. The Red Cross and the 
1.0.D.E. are anxious to make it clear that they are not seeking i in any 
way to dictate to or assume authority over other organizations, but 
that they offer their machinery and experience to all Canadian women, 
that there may be established channels for the distribution and dispatch 
of their work, and expert advice and guidance for the production of 
the best work and those things most required. There are some things 
we would urge on everyone— 


1. That every woman w ho has a worth-while job should carry 
it on. At the moment there are no exciting war jobs to be had. 


2. That those women who have undertaken responsibilities in 
regard to social service and welfare work should regard these 
undertakings as their continuing responsibility and carry them 
on to the best of their ability. 


. That cultural activities should not be allowed to lapse where 
it is possible to carry them on. 


Ww 


It is essential that the physical and mental health of this country 
be guarded in every way. Our country holds a supreme place as the 
supply depot for Great Britain and our allies. All our resources must 
be placed at the disposal of the great cause for which we fight—and 
all will be needed.” 
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The Cost of Living 


UNDER THIS TITLE, the Welfare Council of Toronto and District, has 
just issued a most ‘comprehensive booklet on “a study of the cost of a 
standard of living in Toronto which should maintain health and self- 
respect”. Initial work on the study was instituted in 1937, with 
representatives of Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish agencies, 
City and Provincial Departments of Health and Public Welfare, 
forming the Committee. 


In the preamble, it is explained that social and health agencies, in 
order to give competent advice to families, need to have some standard 
by which to measure the adequacy of the income, and the way it is 
being spent. Another reason for the establishment of such a gauge is 
that progressive employers have realized that money wages have little 
significance, unless translated into terms of what these w ages will 
provide, and have urged social agencies to interpret the situation as it 
applies to prevailing wages; and lastly, that the general public have 
been seeking information on’ the subject in order to judge the wisdom 
and effect of the proposed legislation which would establish a minimum 
wage for men. 


The study covers such subjects as Shelter, Nutrition, Clothing, 
Operation, Health, Recreation, Insurance and Savings, and is excel- 
lently tabulated for easy reference. Copies of the booklet are fifty cents. 


On the Book Shelves 


“A Fact a Day about Canada’ ’—published monthly by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, is an interesting and informative pamphlet on the 
Canadian scene. Edited by a former news paper man, the articles are 
pithy and newsy, and cover an amazing array of subjects. Commenced 
five years ago to aid the C.B.C. in presenting to its listeners facts and 

figures of the Dominion, it has been continued at the request of school 
teachers, Canadian business men, and even American readers, who 
have found it to be a source of education. The topics covered run the 
gamut from Vital Statistics, Mothers’ Allowances, to Black Salmon, 
War Clouds and Collecting Eiderdown. 


The cost is 25 cents for a year’s subscription, and may be obtained 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Training Course for Voluntary Aides 
in Social Work 


N THE attempt to meet increased pressure upon social agencies and 
I possibly restricted budgets as well, the Central Volunteer Bureau 

of Montreal, in co-operation with the Montreal School of Social 
Work and the Montreal Council of Social Agencies, is offering a 
course of training to well-qualified volunteers which will, it is hoped, 
prepare them for more useful and responsible service in social agencies. 


It is too soon as yet to know from exactly what direction 
additional pressure w ill come. Already some Montreal agencies are 
finding difficulty in securing sufficient staff to carry an increasing 
case-load. As government serv ices for soldiers’ dependents develop, 
this difficulty is likely to become even more apparent. Even should 
the situation remain static, an unlikely possibility, most social agencies 
can use more well-equipped volunteers than are being used at present. 


This was the line of reasoning in the minds of the Committee as 
they planned the course for Voluntary Aides in Social Work. 


The course, which began on October 30th, consists of three parts: 
four general lectures on “The Field of Social Work,” “The Family 
and its Problems,” “The Approach to the Individual” and “Com- 
munity Resources;” four visits to social and health agencies, including 
the Montreal Unemploy ment Relief Commission, the Social Service 
Exchange, a Family Welfare agency, the social service department of 
a hospital and a settlement; and four to six discussions along the lines 
of interest of individual students, in case-work, group-work and 
health-work. 


At the end of the course a written paper or examination will be 
required and students who have giv en satisfactory evidence of ability 
will be awarded certificates as “V oluntary Aides in Social Work.” 


The Committee responsible for the course and the Board of the 
Central Volunteer Bureau, are making no predictions about its 
ultimate value. At worst, it appears as if thirty-five women will be 
equipped with deeper knowledge of their community and its problems. 
That in itself is something. At best, it may be that through this training 
a real contribution is being made to the abnormal war-situation, the 
value of which can only be estimated by experience. The experiment, 
we believe, is at least worth trying. 


Members of the Committee responsible for the course are: Mr. 
Howard Adelstein, Y.M.H.A., Miss Esther Beith, Child Welfare 
Association, Miss Dorothy King and Miss Helen Totten, Montreal 
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School of Social Work, Mr. Charles Young, Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies, Mrs. W. F. W. Pratt and Miss Mary Jennison, 
Central Volunteer Bureau. 





Relief Figures Show Improvement 


PRELIMINARY FIGURES recently issued by Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, show a grand total of 800,000 persons on urban 
and agricultural aid across Canada in August this year. Details of the 


figures set out in tabular form are as follows: 
Percentage Percentage 


August change from change from 
1939 July August 
7 oe 1939 1938 

All classes on Aid—Dominion...........800,000 —1.0 + 5.0 

*Non-agricultural sacs CH —0.3 +13.1 

Agricultural pisdaeancidin ener —1.5 — 7.0 
*Includes unemployed 

but fully employable.._..139,000 —1.1 +11.8 


Comparisons with July 1939 and August 1938 are rendered of little 
practical value because of distortions due to a change in relief policy 
on the part of the Government of the Province of Quebec, where 
works to relieve unemploy ment were being replaced by direct relief. 
Thus Quebec showed an increase of 23 per cent in the total number 
receiving material aid in August, compared with the previous month, 
and an increase of 33 per cent compared with a year ago: this factor 
virtually offset the improvement in the other provinces, the net changes 
being only the 1 per cent and the 5 per cent shown above. The Quebec 
results affected similarly the figures for the total of persons receiving 
non-agricultural aid, and for unemployed but fully employable persons 
on aid. 


There were some 59,000 farmers (who, with their dependents, 
account for a farm population of 267,000) reported as receiving agri- 
cultural aid for subsistence in August; of these, 224,500 were located 
in the Province of Saskatchewan—a drop of over 4 per cent from the 
July 1939 figures, and of almost 10 per cent in comparison with a 
year ago. 





Montreal Plans its Christmas Giving 
LAST YEAR 265 organizations comprising business firms, clubs, churches, 
social service organizations, 1.0.D.E. Chapters, day schools, soldiers’ 
organizations and individuals distributed 7,186 Christmas baskets in 
Montreal, and we anticipate that notwithstanding the demand for funds 
for war time activities, approximately the same number of people will 
be supplied with Christmas hampers again this year. 
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The present trend in giving Christmas cheer to those in need, is 
toward allowing the families sufficient means to provide their own 
Christmas celebration. Certain agencies are endeavouring to guard the 
families’ independence by helping to make their Christmas a normal 
family affair, as many families derive greater satisfaction from choosing 
gifts for each and preparing the Christmas feast, than in having a 
basket of gifts and food handed to them. 

One agency, through their Christmas Gifts’ Committee, arranges 
for the parents to choose gifts for their children,—attractive wrappings 
are provided, and in addition many families are given money to 
purchase their Christmas dinner. 

The agency finds this plan works most successfully, the self 
respect of the families is sustained and they are saved from the thought- 
less intrusion of well meaning strangers. 

There is a natural impulse on the part of the public to give charity 
at Christmas time, but the problem is to control and distribute this 
charity wisely, in order that the spirit of independence and morale of 
the families may be maintained. 

In communities where there is the possibility of several baskets 
going to one family, while another family equally in need receives 
none, a Christmas clearing house should be set up in order to promote 
a fair and equal distribution of Christmas cheer. Through the services 
of our Christmas Exchange last year 1,694 duplications were avoided, 
inquiries being made about these families from two to seven times. 


A Novel Christmas Present 


As YOU HAVE READ, and appreciated (we hope) our magazine 
for some time, would you care to pass on its benefits to a 
group of your friends as Christmas presents? A year’s subscrip- 
tion costs One Dollar and fifty cents, but if you care to become 
a member of the Council, your membership fee of One 
Dollar includes the magazine. 


If we receive your order in good time, we will send your 


friend, or friends, a Christmas card announcing that a year’s 
subscription to the Canadian WELFARE Summary, starting 


with the December-January issue, is a Christmas gift from you. 


In this way you w ould render a service to them, and to 


the Canadian Welfare Council. 


And remember Christmas comes on December 25th! 





Shifting Gear 


S SOON as it was possible, after the declaration of war, the Board 

of Governors and Advisory Committee of the Canadian 

Welfare Council met in Ottawa to discuss the immediate 

responsibilities, already facing them in the Council’s programme and 

services, and the special problems arising in the adjustment of welfare 
services to war conditions. 


As already announced, the Council was faced with adjustments 
in executive administration, due to Miss Bradford’s resignation to accept 
the position of secretary to the Vancouver Council of Social Agencies. 
The executive director, who was still on leave at the time of the 
declaration of war, immediately took over special responsibilities in the 
war situation. 


The Board first gave attention to re-organization along the lines 
of segregating the heavy financial responsibilities and those involved 
in the detailed business administration of the Council from the post of 
executive director. As announced elsewhere in this issue, Mr. W. J. 
Cairns of Toronto has been appointed Executive Treasurer. 


The second line of re-organization, discussed by the Board, con- 
templates the further devolution of immediate responsibility within 
the Council along two lines—first, through an executive assistant in 
charge of publications and interpretation, and a second executive 
assistant supervising technical and field service. 

In the former post, Mrs. Jack Pembroke of Montreal has accepted 
a purely temporary appointment, pending the plans of the Administra- 
tion Committee for a permanent appointee in this post. 


In the latter post, Miss Elsie Lawson, Supervisor of Child Protec- 
tion for the Province of Manitoba, has been lent to the Council until 
the end of this calendar year to supervise technical services. At least 
one senior and one junior appointment of a permanent nature are 
contemplated in this Division. 


It is hoped that through these adjustments the Council will be 
put in a stronger position for its ordinary work and the director ren- 
dered somewhat freer at this time, not only for supervision of general 
responsibilities, but, particularly, for service to the civilian welfare 
agencies during war time. 


In outlining plans and policy to the Board at this meeting, the 
President concluded: 


“There can be no greater responsibility upon us than the proper 
representation and interpretation of civilian work in the organization 
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of special services for conditions occasioned by war and war distress. 
The thinking through of this situation and of relations with other 
agencies will be a heavy responsibility that involves a large measure 
of patriotic service.” 


ee 


Just Out of Office Boys 


Wuen Mr. F. R. Crarke, Manager of the Protestant Employment 
Bureau in Montreal, makes the statement that “we are cleaned out of 
office boys” in his work report for the month of October, and further 
adds that there is an increase of five per cent in placements over the 
corresponding period of last year, that is news. 


Within a few hours of Great Britain’s declaration of war, the 
Bureau received a request to supply twenty typists to a Government 
department, and another request to get in touch with tradesmen of a 
certain type to stand by for orders. A factory’s packing-case carpenter 
enlisted, and the janitor of an apartment house, and their places were 
filled by the Bureau, while several have gone out as office employees. 
And so the story goes. One of the most interesting dev elopments in the 

resent situation is that for the past few weeks boys and young men 
who failed to fulfil the rigid requirements for army service have been 
registering with the Bureau in large numbers. The majority of them 
have never worked before, but the general call to war activities has 
stirred them to offer. Since Canada has become an Empire workshop, 
the Protestant Employment Bureau will help in the community by 
keeping the employ ment line moving, and by assisting to find the right 
people for special types of work. 


A feature of the employment situation today which has been 
brought about by war conditions is a shortage of office boys, Mr. 
Clarke states. “By office boys”, he explained, “we mean boys with 
some high school ‘education wie have shown by their studies that they 
have an inclination and capacity for office work as a career. The 
demand for office boys of the right type is quite heavy. The movement 
of office men into the army has caused employers to distribute their 
work, or to make promotions within the working force, thus opening 
the way for juniors at the bottom of the ladder.” 


Some employers ask first of all for a veteran, others, after stating 
the qualifications the new employee must have, add that they will 
willingly take a veteran, while others who commence by asking for 
a young man add that they would not object to an older one, provided 
he is a veteran. 
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News from the National Federation of 
Kindergarten, Nursery School and 
Kindergarten-Primary T eachers 


1939, for the Biennial Convention, unanimously supported the 
following resolution: 

“We, the National Federation of Nursery School, Kindergarten 
and Kindergarten-Primary Teachers, offer our services to the Canadian 
Government in organizing and staffing nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens for refugee children from overseas and, if needed, for the 
children of our Canadian Soldiers.” 

This resolution has been placed in the hands of those authorities 
whom it may concern. 


From the Teacher's Note Book 


Convention Notes 


Puppets and Their Uses 


Demonstrators: Miss M. Poppleton (Institute of Child Study, Univer- 
sity of Toronto), Mrs. H. Ayres and Miss E. Robertson. 
“Puppets help the self-conscious child . ; . With a first puppet in 

his hand he has formed a close acquaintance with a new person. His 

hand gives the puppet a body, his mind informs the empty head of the 
puppet. And so—he forgets himself—and in so doing, begins to find 
himself. 

“Puppets give the children the experience of putting themselves 
in other people’s shoes. . . . We still need today, don’t we, to develop 
this capacity for seeing the other person’s point of view? 

“Puppets exercise and strengthen the child’s sense of humour— 
that salutary thing which helps to prevent our emotions from being a 
disaster to other people. 

“The fourth claim. . . . If a child is ever going to be interested 
in drawing he certainly will draw by this means (shadow puppet 
story). He will begin to observe form and line, to get ideas about 
design and composition.” 

(quoted from Miss Poppleton’s introductory address). 


T" MEMBERS Of Federation, gathered on Saturday, October 21, 
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Introducing Clay to the Classroom 
Demonstrator: Mrs. B. Leslie, Windy Ridge Day School. 


Every classroom can have a clay corner. Here a small group may 
create objects for a classroom project. But—the child must not be 
hurried—time must first be spent in getting the “feel” of clay—by 
simple manipulation. Then growing skill and interest will lead to 
creative effort. The child will learn by demonstration more easily than 
by use of a model. , ; 


Making Use of Oddments 
Demonstrator: Miss D. Medhurst, Children’s Art Centre 


New materials are the teacher’s way of stimulating new ideas—of 
making new suggestions. The extent of her assortment of materials 
depends entirely on the teacher’s “ingenuity” in making use of “things”. 
Two steps are necessary to establish the usefulness of each material— 
each oddment. 


1. The teacher herself should test their possibilities by “experi- 
mentation”. 


2. By observation of their use, the teacher must learn the level 
of ability for which each is suited—her criterion being the “construc- 
tive or creative” use to which they are put. 

So selected, the child should have the privilege of choosing freely 
as to which material he needs for the business at hand. His work is a 
serious matter—and this choosing for himself of the proper material 
is equally serious as a part of his learning. 

The younger child uses “oddments” in and for themselves. For 
the older child they act as “extras”. . . . It is not necessary to hurry 
a child’s skill in handling materials—the change from manipulation to 
skill is slow and imperceptible but with time and opportunity is assured. 


A Transport Project 


Demonstrator: Mrs. G. Bolton, Nursery School and Kindergarten 
Graduate. 
Any project has for the teacher a number of objectives, all of 
which must be fulfilled, and one or more of which may be stressed: 
—the teaching of social cooperation 
—the acquiring of knowledge 
—the practising of skills 
—the encouraging of self-expression, both conversationally 
and through the medium of material. 
Thus, while a project must not have a pre-determined sequence but 
should rather follow in the wake of group interest, the teacher must 
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ever guide and re-direct in the fulfilling of her objectives. Adequate 
preparation is her first responsibility. “Her second—she must have 
plenty of materials to add a suggestion or to turn a child’s suggestion 
to good purpose. Her third—she must think through the ‘possible 
sequences of interest, must work through all the possible questions of 
a five year old, and be prepared with the answers and their source. 


Nature Interests for Young Children 
Demonstrator: Dr. N. Ford, Department of Biology, University of 
Toronto. 

Nature study for the young child needs to be simple and it is this 
very simplicity which makes it difficult to teach. Difficult, because the 
teacher must have a broad general background in order that she may 
select that which, while simple, will intrigue the child. This background 
she can easily acquire if she begins by seeking out sources of informa- 
tion, such as the Royal Ontario Museum ana the University Biology 
Department—and follows up her grow ing interest out- of-doors. 





It is a feeling of interest which the teacher of young children 
should aim to give—an interest which will lead later to an atinnde of 
awareness and research. To know the name and the form of animals; 
not to be afraid of and to be gentle with animals,—these are the first 
rudiments of nature study. 





Nature, like any other subject or science, lends itself to play 
projects—bringing in a variety of other skills and activities. The book 
“Tim Tadpole and the Great Bullfrog” might be the inspiration for a 
spring project. 


New Ideas for Teaching Reading and Writing 
Demonstrator: Miss M. Moore, Windy Ridge Day School, ‘Toronto. 


“Reading” based upon an “activity programme” gives a purpose 
to the child’s effort that he himself understands—he weeds to read in 
order to carry his project another step forward. So arranged, his 
interest is harnessed to enhance reading effort, his reading is wciiined to 
stimulate further interest. Writing, again, follows in the wake of read- 

ing. It is a natural step forward in creative thinking, when the child 
tries, and finally learns to make his own label or inscription. 


Charts, made by the combined effort of teacher and child, are used 
for teaching until the child has acquired some reading skill. Chart 
reading may be made interesting by the use of “flash cards” , games and 
scrap bolle. In teaching chart reading emphasis should be placed first, 
on sentence recognition, second, on phrase recognition, and third, on 
word recognition. 
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When to read a book or to use writing, where and how the child 
wishes, must wait on individual progress and is the teacher’s decision. 
It should be to the child a goal to be achieved and a privilege depending 
upon skill. 


Local News Items 


Parent groups are becoming an important part of the Teachers’ 
programme w ith very happy results—growing interest and support, 
social enjoy ment, and finally, coordinated effort on behalf of the child. 


Every teacher has ideas, materials, stories, songs unknown to 
others. A local group of teachers may be their own instructors and 
demonstrators. 


Every kindergarten has its own unique environment—free equip- 
ment for stimulating the child’s interest, teaching facts and enhancing 
the joy of learning—environments which range from the small town 
“blacksmith’s shop” and “wood mill” to the beauties of “Blossom 
Week” in the Niagara Peninsula. 


Parents are searching out and calling for Nursery Schools. They 
are increasing because they are wanted. How is the standard of 
equipping and directing Nursery Schools to be maintained? They are 
in need of understanding and support of co-workers in the field of 
early education—people who best understand the necessity of special- 
ists for the teaching of little children. 


In Toronto the Welfare Council has created a Nursery School 
Committee to discuss, advise and organize in the Nursery School field. 


The Convention Concludes 


We need to be calm in present circumstances, particularly so if 
constantly in the presence of young children. 


Such a calm rests upon knowledge and understanding of people 
and upon an attitude of thoughtful observation descriptive of the 
historian. The Historian learns “to verify his references”. They may 
acquire this knowledge and this attitude by themselves reading into 
past history. Commenced upon, one is led ever deeper into history— 
one becomes aware as of a tide rolling in and receding, to return again, 
and as the watcher of the tide gains calmness so does the observer of 
history. So Miss Margaret Lawrence, herself a reader in history, told 
the dinner meeting of the Convention of 1941. 
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